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GRAVES —The Principles of Handling Woodlands. Large 12mo, xxi+ 325 
pages, 63 figures, mostly half tone reproductions of original photograghs. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 

GRA VES—Forest Mensuration. 8vo, xiv +458 pages, 47 figures. Cloth, $4.00. 


NEW EDITION REWRITTEN 

KEMP—WAUGH—Landscape Gardening. Fourth Edition. 12mo, xxii + 292 
pages, 30 full-page half-tone plates and 70 figures. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

SOLOTAROFF—Shade-Trees in Towns and Cities. 8vo, xviii+ 287 pages 
Cloth, $3.00 net. Beautifully illustrated with original photographs by the 
author, consisting of 46 full pages and 35 figures in the text, comprising 229 
half tones and 22 line illustrations. 

Field Book for Street-Tree Mapping. Blank Field Books for enumerating street 
trees when taking a tree census, may-be obtained from the publishers. Field 
Books 44x7? inches, 160 pages. Price 75 cents net each, and $8.00 net in lots 
of one dozen. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 and 45 East 19th St. New York City London, CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
Montreal, Can., RENOUF PUB. CO, 














A VALUABLE RECORD 


of the progress and relations of forestry in America is contained in the 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN Forest Coneress or 1905 which was published 
by the American Forestry Association. A limited number of the edition 
remains and the book 


WILL NOT BE REPRINTED 


Every public library should have this volume; every person who is interested 
in forestry and who does not now own one should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to secure.a copy before the edition. is disposed of. 

The price is $1.50 postpaid. 

This offer which was originally limited te Jan. 1, has been extended te August 1,1911 Regular Price 
Membership in American Forestry Association : 
Subscription to AMerican_Foresrry to January, 1912 
Proceedings of American Forest Congress. ........+.ese+0+ 1.50 


The whole for $3.25 $4.50 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


MARYLAND BUILDING 
1410 H STREET NORTHWEST WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


In August, extra copies of AMERICAN Forestry containing the following 


announcement were sent to all American Conservation subscribers: 


In accordance with the announcement in the August number of “American 
Conservation,” the “American Forestry” magazine, after August, will be sent in 
place of “Conservation.” The statement in “American Conservation” that the 
subscribers to this magazine will receive “American Forestry” for the period of 
‘their unexpired subscriptions to the former is to be made more liberal, and all 
subscriptions with six months or less to run will receive “American Forestry” for 
a full six months, and those whose subscriptions will not expire for six months 
to a year will receive the magazine for a full year. The subscriptions to 
“American Forestry” of those who are already subscribers to both magazines 
will be extended six months or a year under the same arrangement as for those 
who are subscribers only to “American Conservation.” This arrangement will 
be put into effect without the necessity for any correspondence on the part of 
subscribers, the only exception being in the case of those who desire to have the 
unexpired portion of their subscription to “American Conservation” refunded, in 
which case, of course, their names will be dropped entirely from the list. 

In receiving “American Forestry” in place of “American Conservation,” you 
will not lose touch with the general conservation movement. For nearly twenty 
years the American Forestry Association, through its magazine, has actively 
supported every movement which had to do with the perpetuation and better use 
of our natural resources, particularly in connection with our forests. Much of 
the propaganda work has been done, and the conservation of forest lands has 
become a fixed Federal and State policy and is being accepted by private timber- 
land owners as fast as conditions will permit. There is still however, much to 
be done in keeping the public in touch with the situation and directing the 
work into the most productive channels, and “American Forestry” will occupy 
what may be considered the new field created by the national acceptance of a 
forestry and general conservation policy. 

The administration of the American Forestry Association is in the hands of 
an active Board of Directors which has planned definitely for the future. The 
policy of the magazine is directed by an Advisory Board of Editors, and as a 
publication it is in a position to increase rapidly in interest and influence. 

We are anxious that you accept “American Forestry” on your unexpired 
subscription to “American Conservation,’ and we are confident of our ability 
to make the magazine of far-reaching value and power. Forestry is the subject 
on which the national conservation movement was founded, and the two are 
so closely related as to be mutually dependent. By retaining your subscription 
to “American Forestry” you will be supporting a magazine which in turn is the 
most potent influence in support of the cause. 

ROBERT P. BASS, 


President, American Forestry Association. 


The consolidation of these two magazines devoted to the furtherance of ; 
national conservation policy will enable AMERICAN Forestry to broaden its scope 
of influence and better serve the cause for which it is maintained. The American 
Conservation Association will continue the work for which it was organized, and 
its influence will be a most potent one in directing legislation along the most 
productive lines and in keeping before the people certain essentials upon which 
much of their prosperity depends. The American Forestry Association has its 
own definite field, and the strong influences which are at work for its upbuilding, 
it is believed, will be reflected creditably in the magazine. The old subscribers 
and the new ones who have come to us from American Conservation can be 
assured that the Board of Directors and the various officers of the Association 
are sparing no time or effort in bringing the work of the Association and maga- 
zine up to the highest point of efficiency. 














AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
BOOK SALES DEPARTMENT 


This department is conducted by the Association for the convenience of 


its members and of the subscribers to AMERICAN Forestry. We will obtain 
upon order any book on forestry or related subjects at its list price. 

Orders should be accompanied by remittance in draft, postal, or express 
order. 

We will give any information that we can as to the character of books 
wanted but we can assume no responsibility for their giving satisfaction. As 
we order books from the publishers and do not carry them in stock no ex- 
changes can be made. 

The numerous and valuable publications of the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture are distributed free or at nomina: 
cost and application should be made for them direct to the Department, which 
will furnish a list of those available. 


The lists below are not complete, but include some of the most useful 


books. 


Titles of other books on forestry and allied subjects will be published 


later and lists can be furnished on request. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
FORESTRY. 


MANUAL OF FORESTRY. (Schlich) 
Translated from the German. Five vol- 
umes, complete, or separately, as follows 
(price, complete, $18.80): 

Vol. I. “FORESTRY POLICY IN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE.” Price, $2.40 
Vol. II. “SYLVICULTURE.” 

Price, $3.20 
Vol. III. “FOREST MANAGEMENT.” 
Price, $3.60 
Vol. IV. “FOREST PROTECTION.” 
Price, $4.80 
Vol. V. “FOREST UTILIZATION.” 
Price, $4.80 
This is perhaps the most authoritative 
work that has been issued on the techni- 
cal side of forestry. 

PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. 
By Samuet B. Green. Prepared especi- 
ally for students in elementary forestry 
and for the general reader who wishes 
to secure a general idea of forestry in 
North America. Price, $1.50 

FOREST MENSURATION. By HENRY 
SOLON Graves, M. A. A complete text 
book of this important subject and the 
first written for American foresters. It 
deals with the determination of the vol- 
ume of log, tree, or stand, and with the 
study of increments and yields. 

Price, $4.00 

ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY, THE. By 
B. E. Fernow. This volume treats ot 
forests and forestry from the standpoint 
of political economy, and is designed to 
furnish a trustworthy basis for formu- 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 

FiRST BOOK OF FORESTRY, A. By 
Fiuizseet Roto. An outline of tho gen- 
eral principles of forestry, written in 
simple, non-technical language, designed 
particalarly for the beginner. Price, 900 


at 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS IN FORESTRY, AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS, AND WOODLAND OWN- 
ERS. By JoHN Girrorp. A good general 
description of the principles of forestry 
with enough technical information to 
prepare the beginner. Price, $1.20 

HISTORY OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 
OF AMERICA. By J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 
The first authoritative work of its kind 
yet issued, and one which will commend 
itself alike to the timber owner, lumber- 
man, lumber manufacturer, or merchant, 
or student of economics. To be com- 
pleted in four volumes bound in half 
leather. Only two vilumes have been 
published. $5.00 per volume. 

FOREST MANAGEMENT, 75 cents; For- 
est Mensuration, $1.25; Forest Finance, 
$1.25; Forest Protection, $1.75; Forest 
Policy, $2.25. Five outlines, bound in pa- 
per, of lectures by Dr. C. A. SCHENK, 
Director of the Biltmore Forest School. 


TREES AND WOODS. 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico). By 
CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT. A volume 
that presents in convenient form and 
with excellent illustrations, authoritative 
information concerning the trees of 
North America. Price, $6.00 

AMERICAN WOODS. By Romeyn B. 
HoveH. A new departure in the publi- 
cation of an authoritative work illus- 
trated with actual wood sections of the 
various species described. Three are 
given of each, viz.: radial, transverse, 

and tangential. Issued in ten parts. 

Price, per part, $5.00 

THE TREE BOOK. By Jura E. Rogers. 
Good description, with comprehensive ac- 
counts of habits and uses. Fully illus- 
trated with photographic half-tones. 

Price, cloth, $4.00 














HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE 
NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA, EAST 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By 
RomMEyN B. Hoven. Pictorial descrip 
tion of trees. Two pages to each species; 
photo-engravings of trunk, leaves, flow- 
ers or fruit, section of wood, and map 
of distribution, with botanical descrip 
tion, and brief other information. 
Price, in buckram, $8.00; in half mo 

rocco, $10.00. 

FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
CHAPMAN. This is an excellent key to 
the flora of the south, complete and ac- 
curate in its scope. Price, $4.00 

GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
TREES. By J. Hogace McFaRLtanp. A 
handsome volume, copiously illustrated, 
and with facts accurately presented in 
an entertaining way. Price, $1.75 

HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa Gray. An 
understanding of the way in which a tree 
grows is of prime importance to the 
forester, and the matter here presented 
is accurate and authoritative. Price, 80c 

PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR 
CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES. By 
CHARLES HENRY SNow. No attempt is 
made to give exhaustive descriptions of 
species, but the author presents a mass 
of information designed for the use and 
instruction of woodworkers, etc., in a 
popular style. Price, $3.50 

OUR NATIVE TREES. By Hagpgier L. 
KEELER. A manual of description and 
identification for the amateur botanist 
and tree lover. Pp. 533. 

Price, cloth, $2.00 

THE CARE OF SHADE TREES. By B. 
E. Fesnow. A manual for city and town 
officers and others having the care of 
private or public shade trees, with a use- 
ful list of species. Pp. 392. 

Price, cloth, $2.00 

WOOD. By G. S. Boutcer. An imporant 
new book for arboriculturists and for- 
estry students. A manual of the natural 
history and industrial applications of the 
timbers of commerce. Cloth. 82 Illus- 
trations. Price, $4.29 

FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. S. Boue- 
LER. Written by an eminent botanical 
authority, yet couched in language easily 
understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truth- 
ful and trustworthy in every respect. A 
special feature is the series of photo- 
micrographic illustrations of sections of 
woods. Three volumes. 

Price, per volume, $1.50 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. By Asa Gray. A 
key to the flora of the northeastern 
states and the most authoritative pub- 
lication of its nature. Seventh Edition. 

Price, Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 
Tourist’s Edition, flexible leather, $3.00 

TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. L. 
DAME and Henry Brooks. This book isa 
small volume which can be easily put 
in the pocket and carried in the woods 





and at the same time is the best guide 
to the identification of our New England 
trees of any of the smaller books yet 
published. Price, $1.50 
‘REES AND SHRUBS. By C. S. Sagcen'. 
The most thorough and authoritative 
publication yet issued, and a standard 
work. The matter is issued in parts, 
of which there are three already pub- 
lished. Price, per part, $5.00 
‘REES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF THE 
NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES. 
By H. E. Parkuursr. In this book the 
author describes the trees, shrubs, and 
vines of the northeastern United States 
in a popular way, the book being de 
signed especially for persons who have 
never studied botany. To these it will 
appeal as a valuable guide to a famili- 
arity with the salient characteristics of 
trees, shrubs, and vines. Price, $1.50 
TREES. A handbook of forest botany for 
the woodlands and the laboratory. By 
H. MARSHALL Warp. Vol. I, Buds and 
twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. Vol. III, Flowers 
and inflorescences. Three volumes to be 
add2d on Fruits and seeds, Seedlings. 
Habit and conformation of the tree as a 
whole. Price, per volume, $1.50 
‘REES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. EMeERrson. Two volumes. Plain 
cloth edition has 148 plates. The colored 
edition has 36 of these in colors. 
Price, plain, $12.00 Price, colored, $18.00 
‘HE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOR- 
EST. By G. FRepericK Scuwaagz. This 
is a study of the life history of this im- 
portant forest tree. Deals with the pref- 
erence or dislike of the species for par- 
ticular conditions of soil, climate, and 
environment. Should be of interest to 
all persons who are concerned in the 
welfare of our forests. Illustrations and 
six tables. Price, $1.25 
THE SPROUT FORESTS OF THE HOUSA- 
TONIC VALLEY OF CONNECTICUT. 
By G. F. ScuHwarz. Illustrated study 
of forests repeatedly cut over. Price, 35c 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By Joun Mutr. 
If you want to learn about the glaciers, 
mountain peaks, canyons, and great 
waterfalls of the West; of the habits of 
animals from the squirrel to the moose; 
plant life from the big trees to the wild 
flowers—in fact be brought face to face 
with nature’s works, this is the book. 

THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN 
ACTION. By G. P. MarsH. A Revision 
of Man and Nature. Describes changes 
in the face of the earth caused by man. 
including desolation of various countries, 
once thickly inhabited, by removal of 
forests. Shows importance of maintain- 
ing natural balance of forces. Price, $8.50 

HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVA- 
TION. By SAMUEL M. Rowe. Intended 
as a complete practical guide for the 
operator of a preservation plant, with 
hints on construction thereof. 

Price, $5.00 
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C. A. LYFORD & CO. 
FOREST ENGINEERS 


Forest Surveys Timber Estimates 
Logging Maps Water Powers 
Water Storage 


We are prepared to examine and report on 
forest properties anywhere 


CLARK & LYFORD 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Board of Trade Building 
Montreal, Canada 
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We are specialists in Orchids, we collect, 
import, grow, sell and export this class of 
plants exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also 
special lists of freshly imported unestablished 
Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT, N. J. 
Orchid Growers and Importers 





FORESTRY 
Logging and Woodcraft 


are taught under actual forest condi- 
tions at Wyman’s School of the 
Woods, Munising. Michigan. 

Our campus consists of ten million 
acres of mixed forests, with both virgin 
and lumbered areas. 

Our demonstrations consist of actual 
logging and milling of successful opera- 
tors together with reforestation and 
protection as carried on by organized 
forces. 

Two year course leads to the degree 
of Logging Engineer. 

Instruction by foresters with practi- 
cal woods experience. 


CATALOGUE 








Trees of Remarkable 
Form 


THE QUEER THINGS TREES DO 


An Interesting and Well 
Illustrated Article in 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


Arcadia 
SOUND BEACH, CONN. 
One year $1.00 


Single copy 10c 


Epwarp F. BiceELow, Managing Editor 





in any quantity with 


Pump Water the most efficient 


device for raising 


for Irrigation water by water 


power— automatic 





RIFE RAMS 


Cost little to install—nothing to operate. Raise 
water 30 ft. for every foot ot fall. Land above ditches 
watered at little or no expense. Pump automatically 
day and night, winter and summer. 
Fully guaranteed. 

If there is a stream, pond or 
spring within a mile, write for plans, 
book and trial offer, FREE. 

RIFE ENGINE Co. 
2172 Trinity Building, New York 





























Weshall collect large quantities of 
Tree Seeds this season, such as White 
Jack and Red Pine, White Ash, Balsam 
and many others: 

If you want Tree Seeds send us the 
species and amount of seed required, 
and we will quote prices. 


The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


New Haven Connecticut 
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FORESTRY SCHOOLS 


can find no better medium through 
which to make their announcements 
than 








American Forestry 


It reaches a class of Readers that is 
reached by no other Publication. 

It is the Magazine of authority in 
its special field. 

For Advertising Rates, etc., 
Address 


American Forestry 
1410 H St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Evergreens and Forest Trees 


Seedlings and Transplants 
Also Tree Seeds for Forest Planting 


Write for prices Mention this Magazine 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc., 
Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILL. 
Founded 1855 
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DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


The 
Pennsylvania State 
College 


THOROUGH undergraduate course in 

A technical forestry, preparing men for 

all lines of professional and applied 
forestry. 

Special attention is given to practical field 
work in forest measurements, forest nursery 
work and the management of timber lands. 
Within four miles there is a State Forest Re- 
serve of several thousand acres upon which 
the College has the privilege of carrying on 
study and demonstration in forestry. This 
gives unexcelled facility for practical work in 
connection with College work of high grade. 

For information regarding entrance, re- 
quirements, expenses, etc., address 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 
State College, Pa. 








ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


F. B. KNAPP, DIRECTOR 














Seeds for Forestry Purposes 





We offer a most complete list of both De- 
ciduous and Evergreen Tree and Shrub seeds 
for forestry purposes. 

Seeds that are of best germinating quality 


Our catalogue contains a full list of the 
varieties we offer, which include the best and 
most rare species. Send for a copy, it will 
interest you. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 


Wholesale Nurserymen and Tree Seedmen 
DRESHER, PENN., U.S. A. 
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sider Your Trees A 


A Banker would not think of permitting mildew to destroy a bond. He would not let 


the rust eat away the hinges of a safety deposit box: He would not buy a railroad and trust 
it to run itself. Yet there are bankers with money invested in trees (for every tree is worth 
money) who do not have them properly attended to—who permit them to die of decay and 
disease without calling a competent tree surgeon to minister to their needs. Trees are ap 
investment, and pay a big dividend in pleasure and comfort, and they should be just as 
carefully looked after as any other investment 


The Davey Tree Experts Will Protect Your Investment In Trees 





ness. 


These experts are trained under the direction of John Davey. “Father of Tree Surgery.” 
nei wall 4 4 


They tree life, know the needs of the trees, and are 





They operate sc 
skilled in supplying those needs. The Davey men have treated and saved thousands of trees 
upon the estates of business men who have learned that trees are too valuable to be neglected. 
A responsible business organization stands behind their work and guarantees its quality 


Lake Forest. Llinois. 


Feb. 10, 1911 


Why Not Have Your Trees Inspected This Fall by a Davey Expert? 


Tue Corn Exchance NaTIONAL Bank oF Cxicaco 


I have your letter making inquiry as to the results of treatment of trees at “ Ballyatwood. 
I find the trees are ail healing nicely. and there seems a healthy growth 
around the cavities you filled. The bark protection ranges from a quarter to an inch in thick 
Considering the fact that the trees were quite old ones. your treatment of them has 
proven all you claimed foc it. and | am pleased with the work you did for me. 


ery wuly yours. 
E A. HAMILL. Chicago. ll 








By writing at once, you may be able to have one of our authorized representatives 
inspect your trees in the early future, and advise you as to their needs. It may be that 
they require treatment before cold weather sets in, in which case prompt action will save 
you money and worry. At any rate you should know whether they requiré attention, and 
this inspection will give you the facts without placing you under any obligation to employ 
our service. Illustrated booklet on Tree Surgery which contains much useful information 
about trees sent upon application to owners of estates with fine trees 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 219 PLANE ST., KENT, OHIO 























In the Heart of the National Forest 
Region 


Colorado 
School of Forestry 


Four years’ undergraduate course in 
Theoretical and Applied Forestry leading 
to Degree of Forest Engineer. 

Two years’ graduate course leading to 
the Degree of Master of Forestry. 

Winter Term at Colorado College, 

Colorado Springs, Summer Term 

at Manitou Park, the School Reserve, 

10,000 acres of pine and spruce tim- 

berland on the borders of the Pike 

National Forest. 


Tuition Sixty Dollars a Year 


For further particulars apply to 


Professor PHILIP T. COOLIDGE 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE DIVISION OF FORESTRY 








Offers a two-years’ graduate course 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Forestry 


The course includes upward of six 
months, field instruction and practical 
experience in the annual operations on 
the Harvard Forest, Petersham, Mass. 


For further particulars address 
RICHARD 1. FISHER, Chairman 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE PLACE OF FORESTRY IN THE SCHOOL 


By DON CARLOS ELLIS 


UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


adjusting itself to its ever-changing needs. With the modifications 

taking place in our political, economic, and social life and the develop- 
ment of science, modern education must also change or fail in its mission. We 
have passed beyond the period when education was for culture alone. Educa- 
tion for efficiency is the battle cry today; and it is required that the school, 
besides training the mind of the pupil, give him instruction in those problems 
which he is to face in his later endeavors. To accomplish this the work of the 
school must be correlated with the activities of the world outside. Important 
among the scientific and economic developments of this century is the advance 
of the principles of conservation into national prominence. The progress made 
by this movement within the past few years has been without precedent. The 
importance of the conservation of natural resources had long been appreciated 
in the old world, and its principles applied. It is new to America, because the 
country itself is new and its resources only in the early stages of their deple- 
tion. Until very recently, our resources were valued only for their immediate 
exploitation, and no thought was given to the morrow. Today no economic 
problem is given more public attention. 

The idea of conservation is the greatest constructive idea of the times. 
Although a new one in this country and of very rapid development, it has 
come to stay. There is a danger, however, as in all movements of unusually 
rapid growth, that it may lose much of its force unless adequate means are 
employed to crystalize and perpetuate the intense popular approval which this 
generation is giving it. One of the means to this end is legislation; but a 
far more important one is the school. Early impressions are the ones that 
persist. Principles inculeated in the formative period of youth become 
ingrained into the character and partake, in a way, of the very nature of a 
man. If we would have a child develop into a financier, it is best to direct his 
attentions early to the problems of finance; if we would have the man a 
farmer, it is safest to make him one when still a youth. And the same applies 
to the wider field of citizenship. If we expect to produce a good citizen, the 
principles underlying useful citizenship should be inculcated in the boy or 
girl; and if we would save our country from the folly of wastefulness and 
thriftlessness, the principles of thrift should be instilled into the new genera- 


‘er ideal school is an ever-changing institution, which is constantly 
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tion. You may print conservation in the press, declaim it from the rostrum, 
and preach it from the pulpit, but unless you teach it in the school, it must die 
with the generation that gives its birth. Conservation has become popular 
today largely because of the wonderful propaganda which has been waged 
in its favor. But a propaganda is of its nature ephmeral. It cannot last 
indefinitely ; it cannot continue from generation to generation with the same 
fervor and the same efficiency that it shows at the climax of its early successes. 
It must either produce a permanent status or fail. The conservation propa- 
ganda, has impressed a permanent character on this generation, but it remains 
for the teachers of the land to decide how many generations it is to persist. 
Even our legislators have not this power, for though they may enact the 
soundest legislation, unless they have an educated public opinion to support 
it, it would be better that the laws had never been made. 

Conservation, in this country as in most countries which have adopted any 
system of saving their resources, began with forest conservation, because the 
forests of a country are logically the first of its resources to become impov- 
erished. A system for the preservation of the forests of the nation was being 
successfully applied long before its exponents thought of the wider activity. 
So, forest conservation was the forerunner of the whole conservation move- 
ment. Furthermore, the same practices which have been demonstrated as true 
and applicable in the case of the preservation of our woodlands have been 
found in a general way suited to all our other resources. The general prin- 
ciples of wise and economical use, elimination of waste, and provision for the 
future apply as well to minerals, soils, and waters, as to forests. This par- 
ticular phase of the conservation work, forestry, has, therefore become a type 
of the rest, and in considering the general principles governing it, we 
come to understand the principles underlying all conservation. The preser- 
vation of the forests is intimately associated with the preservation of 
the land both within and without the forest, which it fertilizes and saves 
from erosion and floods, with the preservation of the minerals deposited 
beneath the hills; with water power and navigation the sources of whose 
regular supply it rules with our recreation grounds, which depend primarily 
for their beauty and healthfulness upon the forest; and with our game, which 
have their life in the woods, and our fish which swim in the waters arising in 
it. Then, too, of all our resources, the forest is in the most imminent danger 
of exhaustion, and next to soils is generally admitted to be the most important. 
Conservation deserves place in the schools; and the study of the forest and its 
preservation is a most practicable form in which to teach its principles, 
especially in the limited time which it is possible for most schools to give to it. 

It is not only as a carrier for the study of general conservation, however, 
that forestry is valuable. Besides being highly cultural, it holds in itself a 
rich treasury of useful knowledge. Every citizen should understand the 
relation of the forest to the industries, the beauties, the health, and wealth 
of the nation. Such an understanding would make impossible the shameful 
waste of our forests which has been going on for so many years. A nation 
which understood its forests and their value would not countenance an annual 
loss by forest fires of fifty million dollars’ worth of timber when that loss 
could be practically all prevented for an expenditure amounting to about 
one-fifth that loss, it would not stand idly by and see twice as much timber 
wasted as is used, it would not permit its woodlands to be so poorly managed 
that they grow only one-third the amount of timber that is being removed, 
when under proper management their growth could be twice doubled; it 
would not tolerate the spectacle which the last half century has witnessed, of 
the theft of millions of acres of valuable government timberland. 
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A separate course of forest study is not advocated, except in technical and 
agricultural schools; the curricula of our ordinary schools are already crowded. 
The subject should rather be taken up as part of courses already established, 
and it fits admirably and logically into many of them. American history, 
civics, and economics, physical and commercial geography, botany, manual 
training, nature study, and agriculture are in this day incomplete unless they 
give attention to the forests, their uses and influences, their exploitation, and 
the methods being advanced for their perpetuation and saner use. To begin 
with the elemental, the forest holds for nature study a wealth of material; 
the study of leaves and twigs, the identification of trees in winter and summer, 
the life of the tree and of the forest, and its influences upon the soils and 
waters and vegetable and animal life, all furnish sources of delightful study. 
Many of the most interesting lessons of botany can be learned from the trees. 
They present a great variety of plant life, and many botanical phenomena can 
be found nowhere else but in the forest. Then there is the further advantages 
that trees show many features of plant life on a large scale and that they are 
always accessible at all seasons of the year and are as full of interest in winter 
as in summer. Geology and geography, if they be adequately treated, must 
teach of the forest’s influence upon land formation, soil fertility, the fixation 
and disintegration of sand, and the regularity of stream flow. Industrial and 
commercial geography should include a consideration of lumbering and of the 
many other wood-using industries which form so large a bulk of the country’s 
business. Our forest areas, besides their direct control of lumbering, the 
fourth greatest of the country’s industries, of the pulpwood and cooperage 
stock manufacturing and of the other wood-using industries and the influence 
which their supply of wood exerts directly or indirectly upon the innum- 
erable other great commercial pursuits, affect also every industry which 
depends upon a regular supply of water, equable climate and fertile soils upon 
the slopes. The influences which the forests have had upon our civilization, 
first as an obstacle to be overcome, then as a prominent asset in the develop- 
ment of our wealth, and today as the most important factor in the conservation 
movement give them a definite place in the history and economics of the 
country. The need of a knowledge of woods in wood-working courses scarcely 
requires mention, and as for the place of forestry in agricultural studies, it 
is a decadent and obsolute form of the science of agriculture which excludes 
it. Forestry bears an intimate relation to agriculture and no agricultural 
course is complete unless it treats of the place of the woodlot in its relation 
to the farm, its value in supplying wood for farm uses and even for the market, 
its usefulness as a shelterbelt to the crops, the stock, and the dwellings, its 
ability to grow on tracts of land not suited to other farm crops and the prob- 
lems of its care and management.* 

The acknowledged tendency in the schools today is toward a judicious 
combination of theory and practice, toward the concrete and away from the 
abstract, toward investigation of original material rather than of reproduc- 
tions and representations, and parallel with this tendency is an effort to get 
the pupils more into the open air and into field work. The study of the forest 
and of forestry as it is being generally presented for the consideration of 
teachers admirably satisfies both of these tendencies. It is essentially an 
out-of-door subject, it brings the student right into the woods and fields; it 
puts him in intimate contact with real things in nature, where he can study 
at first hand, and it makes him familiar with nature in her most beautiful 


*Outlines of the study of forestry for different courses can be found in Forest Service 
circular 130, “Forestry in the Public Schools,’ which may be obtained from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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forms. In this subject nature freely unfolds many of her charms. The forest 
is filled with interesting and wonderful things at every season of the year. It 
may be visited in winter as well as summer, and when in winter garb it reveals 
many secrets that are hidden during the other months. Even for class-room 
and laboratory work, the forest furnishes a wealth of material. It may be 
dissected and brought piecemeal to the very desks of the pupils and to decorate 
the walls of the class room. Studies capable of illustration with such easily 
obtainable and such tangible material have a great advantage over other 
studies, in that the child mind can reach the abstract only through things 
which appeal directly to his senses. 

As an adaption of the school garden, which has of late become very 
popular and justly so, comes the school forest nursery, where trees can be 
grown from seeds of cuttings, and the seedlings used for schoo] plantations, 
for roadside planting, for the beautification of home yards, and the like. Not 
only would those nurseries give many practical lessons in tree growing and 
planting and inculcate a lasting love of trees and an appreciation of their 
benefits, lessons which could probably not be impressed so permanently in any 
other way, but they would possess the advantage over the school garden that 
they could sustain the child’s interest in the same individual plants during 
his whole course, since there would not be the yearly maturing of the crop 
as is the case in the garden.* 

What is perhaps the most forceful argument has been left to the last. It 
is the vigorous indorsement which has been given by teachers themselves to 
the introduction of this study. Recently the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture made a census of state, county, and city 
superintendencies and normal schools in which the subject of the forest was 
taught in any form. Seven hundred and fifty-one superintendents reported that 
the subject was taught in at least some of the schools under their supervision, 
while four hundred and sixty-one indicated their willingness to consider its 
introduction. Of the normal schools, out of two hundred and twenty-one 
which replied, one hundred and thirty-nine reported that forestry or tree 
study was one of the branches taught and forty-seven indicated a desire to 
introduce it. The forest study pursued in those schools ranged in all degrees 
from the simplest forms of the study included incidentally in nature study 
or botany to well developed courses of the science. In some superintendencies 
the subject was taught in all the schools, in others only a few schools in 
each had introduced it. The reports from the normal schools were the most 
gratifying, not only in the relative number of schools which were teaching the 
subject, but in the excellence and completeness of many of the courses. The 
greatest obstacles to the widespread introduction of forestry in the schools 
has been the lack of the requisite knowledge on the part of the teachers. It is 
particularly auspicious, therefore, that the subject is being so well established 
in the normal schools. The summer training schools for teachers at some 
of the universities, notably The Summer School of the South, at the University 
of Tennessee, have also taken up the work. The tendency is significant. Up to 
a few years ago, the study of the forest was sacrcely known outside of a few 
technical schools and even simple tree study occupied but a very minor 
place. It is now receiving the consideration of the educators of the entire 
country and is gaining for itself a position in the school commensurate with its 


importance to the nation. 


*Complete directions for establishing and maintaining a school nursery are given 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 423, “Forest Nurseries for Schools,” which may be had free from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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A FOREST SCHOOL IN THE PHILIPPINES 


sy W. F. SHERFESEE 


N JUNE, 1910, scarcely more than a year ago, was opened the first school 
of forestry ever established in the Philippine Islands. For several years 
the necessity of such an institution had been making itself more and 

more strongly felt. The virgin forests of the islands cover some forty thou- 
sand square miles—one of the finest bodies of hardwood timber in the world— 
and in addition there are some twenty thousand square miles of second growth 
forests. Much of the timber does not lie in easily accessible, compact bodies, 
but is scattered over more than three thousand islands, most of which are 
mountainous and some are exceedingly rugged. The number of dialects spoken 
by the inhabitants is variously estimated at from thirty to eighty so that even 
an accomplished linguist can hope to become acquainted with only a discour- 
agingly small percentage. There is no common language, for English is still 
the accomplishment of the schoolboy and the government employee, and 
Spanish was and remains the possession principally of the illustrados, or 
educated classes. In the early days the Filipinos were hostile to the agents 
of the new regime, and although at present most of the archipelago is as 
peaceful as a rural American village, the other difficulties suffice to render the 
efficient patroling and protection of the public forests by no means a simple 
task. The right sort of Americans are hard to get; their service is expensive 
and they are unfamiliar with the country, its languages and customs. Hence 
they are employed in the Bureau of Forestry only in administrative and 
scientific capacities, and the actual work in the field must be entrusted to 
the Filipinos. 

An untrained Filipino is at least no better than an untrained American, 
but fortunately the brighter ones are quick to learn and, after a fair amount 
of training, develop into excellent guards and rangers. A thorough familiarity 
with the topography, languages and customs of the country and people gives 
them an enormous advantage over strangers, and even if Americans could be 
secured in sufficient numbers, these advantages possessed by the Filipinos 
would make their employment preferable. Aside from these considerations it 
is also the fixed policy of the American administration in thhe islands to 
employ Filipinos for all positions which they are capable of filling. The chief 
difficulty hitherto has been that the demand for Filipinos in the Government 
service has far exceeded the number of applicants who have sufficient education 
to discharge the duties incumbent upon them; and just as in the United States 
it was necessary to train up foresters from the beginning to carry on the work 
of administering the timber lands of the government, so the Philippine Bureau 
of Forestry found itself seriously handicapped in the discharge of its duties 
because of the lack of an efficiently trained native force. 

At first the founding of a regular forest school was impossible; sufficient 
funds were lacking and the scanty force of Americans in the bureau was too 
much taken up by administrative duties to permit them to do more towards 
educating the Filipino rangers than by such instruction as could be given in 
the field during the discharge of ordinary forest duties. Gradually, however, a 
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certain number of Filipinos, educated either in the United States or by close 
contact with American foresters in the Philippines for several years, had 
developed sufficiently to permit them to be placed in positions of responsibility 
hitherto occupied only by Americans. In addition the force of American 
foresters in the bureau was somewhat enlarged. 

These conditions, then, permitted Major George P. Ahern, the Director of 
Forestry, to carry out his long-cherished scheme of founding a forest school 
for the training of head rangers and possibly later on of technical foresters. 
In the session of the Second Philippine Assembly held early in the spring of 
1910, he secured the passage of a bill which permitted him to establish a 
Forest School in connection with the College of Agriculture of the University 
of the Philippines and to appoint twenty pensionados or holders of government 
scholarships, for the two years’ course at the school. Buildings were erected 
and foresters were detailed from the bureau to give the technical courses in 
forestry, the auxiliary courses being supplied by the faculty of the College of 
Agriculture. This year the number of new pensionados has been almost 
doubled, one such position being made available from each province under 
the jurisdiction of the Philippine Assembly and from certain special provinces 
which are still governed directly by the Philippine Commission. These scholar- 
ships now pay the students twenty-five pesos per month in cash, and in addi- 
tion they are provided with free living quarters and with most of the books 
and other supplies needed in their courses. A commodious mess hall has also 
been built by the bureau and is fully equipped with cooking utensils, dishes, 
ete. Here the students now run their own mess and secure excellent meals for 
about four dollars per month. They employ their own cook and are establish- 
ing a kitchen garden for growing their own vegetables. 

The pensionados’ traveling expenses to and from the school are refunded 
by the Bureau of Forestry and upon the successful completion of the course 
each such student is guaranteed a position in the bureau at a good salary without 
the necessity of taking a civil service examination. On accepting the scholar- 
ships, they, in return, bind themselves to enter the employ of the bureau on 
the completion of the work for as long a period as they shall have enjoyed the 
privileges of the scholarships. There are also several private students taking 
the course in forestry. No special inducements are made them, but they are 
furnished free quarters if such are available. 

The new school year opened in June of the present year and in order to 
insure an adequate faculty the entire division of investigation of the Bureau 
of Forestry has been transferred to Los Baifios in the province of La Laguna, 
where the forest school is situated. Residences and an office building have been 
constructed for the members of the division and the grounds around the 
buildings have been parked. Plans are now being made for the establishment 
of a large central nursery near the school which will be used not only for 
growing tree seedlings for extensive work in reforestation, but which will 
afford the students an opportunity to secure practice in nursery work and 
transplanting. 

The faculty of the technical course in forestry is made up as follows: 

Major George P. Ahern, professor of forestry ; 

Dr. H. N. Whitford, associate professor of forest botany ; 

H. M. Curran, associate professor of forest management ; 

Dr. F. W. Foxworthy, assistant professor of wood technology ; 

D. M. Matthews, instructor in forestry and secretary of the Forest School; 

M. J. Oteyza, assistant in field methods. 

In addition special lecturers will be detailed from time to time from the 
Bureau of Forestry for certain courses. It is apparent that the faculty is 
exceedingly strong. It was only made possible by transferring the division 
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of investigation to the site of the school, so that the members of the faculty 
will be enabled to devote to their work of investigation such time as is not 
taken up by their lectures and field work. 

Two years and a vacation period are necessary to complete the forest 
course, and only those students who have had at least two years’ work in one 
of the government high schools, or its equivalent, are accepted. Arrangements, 
however, have been made with the College of Agriculture whereby students 
who lack such training can spend one or two years in preparatory work before 
they take up the exclusive study of forestry. The course at present is by no 
means designed to turn out scientifically trained technical foresters; if it 
performs the mission for which it has been established its graduates will be 
well-equipped to carry on the actual forest work in the field in the capacities 
of rangers and head rangers with the chance of promotion to positions which 
might be roughly compared to deputy supervisorships, or even to full super- 
visorships in the United States Service. 

The outline of the two years’ course in forestry is given below: 


Junior Year. 


Mathematics (geometry and trigonometry, with special attention to sur- 
veying). 

Physiography, soils and climatology. 

Mapping. 

History, law, and procedure of forestry. 

Forest botany and ecology. 


Vacation Work. 


Forest mensuration. 

Lumbering. 

Camp life. 

Senior Year. 

Wood Technology. 

Forest Engineering. 

Silviculture. 

Forest Management. 

The school is exceptionally well situated, about thirty miles from Manila, 
near the shore of the large lake known as “Laguna de Bay,” which drains 
through the Pasig River into Manila Bay. Just at the rear of the school 
grounds is the boundary of the Maquiling Forest Reserve, embracing the 
forests on and around Mount Maquiling, a magnificent tropical mountain 
rising abruptly from a plain practically at sea level to a height of some four 
thousand feet. The entire forest reserve with an approximate area of fifteen 
thousand acres, embracing most of the principal forest types in the Philippines, 
is thus available for all kinds of field work necessary for a complete course in 
forestry with the exception of lumbering. To fill this want each class is 
required to spend one vacation period at the seat of some extensive lumbering 
operation where, under the supervision of the instructors of the school, they 
carry on field work analogous to that performed by students in the forest 
schools of the United States during their annual trips to lumber camps. 

All in all the school has opened under exceptionally auspicious circum- 
stances, and there is every reason to expect that it will speedily become recog- 
nized as one of the best second grade forest schools in the Far East, comparing 
favorably with those in Japan and the ones which the English have established 
in India and Burma. 
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MAP OF ITASCA STATE PARK 
SUMMER IIOME OF THE COLLEGE 


HE forestry course of the 
University of Minnesota 
is organized as a college 

of the agricultural depart- 
ment, with its headquarters at 
University Farm, St. Anthony 
Park, St. Paul. This would 
seem to indicate a wide sepa- 
ration from the rest of the uni- 
versity in Minneapolis, but the 
difference is really only a mat- 
ter of fifteen minutes and the 
students of the two divisions 
mingle more or less through- 
out the four years of the 
course. It is an integral part 
of the university and the stu- 
dents benefit by all the broad- 
ening influences that such en- 
vironment brings. 

The curriculum is a four- 
year course including the 
necessary basic sciences and 
the technical forestry required 
by the present conditions and 
the future development of the 
profession. The pure science 
is grouped in the first two 
years, so that any student who 
finds that he has selected the 
wrong course—as many are 
likely to do when a subject is 
popular, little known and 


booming—may change without losing any credits. The whole course gives a 
broad scientific training which makes a good basis for any scientific work. 
This is important for it can no more be expected that every student of forestry 
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will become a forester than that every graduate of a medical school will prac- 
tice medicine. At the same time the graduate is prepared for any work that the 
professional forester may legitimately be called upon to do. The entrance 
requirements are the same as for the rest of the university and are strictly 
enforced. Work done in other colleges and universities is accepted only in so 
far as it covers the course. Few substitutions are allowed and special students 
are not accepted unless they are older than the average and have had consid- 
erable experience along the lines they wish to study. 

There are at present about 110 students in the college of whom fifty are 
freshmen. Many of these drop out before the second year. This is due both 
to the natural culling out of the weak members which occurs in all popular 
courses and to the fact mentioned above that many come into the course 
without knowing really what it is and later change to another course. The 
graduating class averages about fifteen. 

The faculty consists of a director and two assistants, all trained foresters, 
to handle the technical subjects, and a number of professors from the academic 
and agricultural colleges to give the pure science and special courses. This 
faculty is further augmented by the State Forester, his assistants and various 
other special lecturers chosen from the lumbermen of the region and the investi- 
gators of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison. 

At St. Anthony Park all the general and all the theoretical work is given; 
as well as the manufacturing for which the mills and factories around Minne- 
apolis give every facility. These are visited by means of class excursions. In 
addition to the school at St. Anthony Park the college has two forest experi- 
ment stations which play an important part in the school work. One of these, 
located at Itasca State Park, is the summer home of the college. About five 
thousand acres are here at the disposal of the school for experimental and 
demonstration purposes. The tract contains about every type found in the 
pine forests of the lake States. Here the freshman class works at elementary 
silviculture and mensuration from the first of June to the first of August, and 
the juniors have field work in advanced silviculture, seeding and planting, 
mensuration, engineering, plant pathology and entomology from the middle 
of April till about the first of September. 

The equipment here consists of a bunk house and dining hall for the 
students, a row of four cottages for the faculty, an administration building 
and a large barn; all of logs. There is also a frame dwelling house for the 
foreman and a large seed house for the nursery. The whole camp is equipped 
with running water and up-to-date devices for sewage and garbage disposal. 
This part of the college is located in an ideal spot on the shore of Itasca Lake 
about a mile from the outlet where the Father of Waters starts on its winding 
way to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The camp is to a large extent self-governing. The students form them- 
selves into a club, hire their own cook, buy their own supplies, and board all 
other members of the camp who care to mess with them, thus getting cheaper 
board and the experience of running the camp. They also have their own 
gardens, sometimes keep their own cows and keep the camp in order generally. 
This summer’s experience gives them an insight and an understanding of the 
proper point of view for their senior work as nothing else could and makes 
each man thoroughly familiar with the woods life in all its summer phases. 

The second experiment station is situated about three miles from Carlton, 
Minn. It is a tract of 2,600 acres of typical northern coniferous forests. A 
neat little log cabin is the headquarters of the forest and a member of the 
faculty is stationed there in the summer. The tract is devoted to silvicultural 
experiments. The senior class students work on these experiments in the 
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spring, and make the station their headquarters when they go to the lumbering 
camps of that region in the winter. It is there that the great problems of the 
Lakes forest will be solved, and the original work of solving these problems 
will be a tremendous stimulation to both faculty and students, for no man 
can teach a subject successfully unless he himself is studying and developing it. 

The curriculum has three objects in view: (1) the training of a competent 
and fully equipped professional forester; (2) a well-rounded scientific educa- 
tion; (3) the teaching of such subjects as will make a man at home and satis- 
fied in the woods. 

The first group naturally receives the most attention. It consists of 
courses in dendrology, silviculture, surveying, drawing, protection, mensura- 
tion, management, lumbering, lumber manufacturing, forest by-products, and 
forest economics, tree diseases, forest entomology and wood technology. The 
time spent at Itasea, Cloquet and the lumber camps is looked upon as labora- 
tory work. The sophomores are encouraged to take jobs in the woods for the 
summer months and most of them are placed in the forests of the Rockies and 
the Pacific Coast. 

A broad, all-round education is necessary both on account of the scope 
of the forester’s duties and connections, and for the reason already stated that 
all those who study forestry will not continue in the profession. This is true 
at the present time and will be even more true in the future. The graduate 
school gets this work ready made, but the undergraduate school must do it 
for itself. To fulfill this object courses are given in botany, geology, chemistry, 
zoology, languages and economics. The amount of this work offered is limited 
only by the time available. 

The third group receives the least time and attention but is nevertheless 
vital. No man can make a success of his business unless he is thoroughly 
interested in it and contented with it. This he cannot be if he is not in sym- 
pathy with his surroundings. There are no horse shows, theater parties, foot- 
ball games and other social amusements in the back woods where the forester’s 
work will take him; there may not be a single soul within hailing distance 
with whom he can talk of the things which used to be part of his life. If he 
still depends on those things for his amusement he will be lonely and his trials 
will be many. All stones will be rock, all flowers brush, and all other forms 
of life varmints to be shunned or neglected as he may deem them dangerous or 
harmless. With botany, geology, zoology, entymology and a knowledge of 
game and fish every particle of woods life takes on an interest that is irre 
sistible, and loneliness in the woods is almost impossible. This intimacy with 
woods life is no smal] part of the benefit of the months at Itasca. 














PUBLIC ASPECTS OF FORESTRY 
ty H. S. GRAVES 


(Address delivered at Bretton Woods, N. H., August 2, 1911.) 


wood, lumber, and other products of trees required by the people. 

Forests are needed to protect the slopes of mountains, and to conserve 
the sources of rivers; and they are valuable as health and pleasure resorts, 
game refuges, etc. Altogether, they are practically indispensable to the 
general public. Extensive forest destruction invariably results in serious 
public injury. In a new country with extensive forests and a relatively small 
population the effects of forest destruction are not at first noticed. This has 
been the case in the United States and it is only recently that people have 
awakened to the realization of the economic loss already suffered by the 
country through unregulated exploitation an.l by forest fires. The United 
States can no longer afford to ignore the inevitable consequences of forest 
destruction. 


PU wood, is a national necessity. There must be forests to provide the 


FORESTRY A PUBLIC PROBLEM 


Forestry is fundamentally a public problem. The purposes of forestry are 
essentially public in character. Forestry aims to continue the growth and pro- 
duction of the forests for future needs and to secure those general public 
benefits arising from the mere existence of forests. 

The production of timber differs from that of other crops in the great 
length of time required to grow trees of useful sizes. In the case of field crops 
the quickness of results makes it profitable for private owners to use good 
methods, as soon as these can be demonstrated to them. The forest problem 
is different. A private owner ordinarily purchases timber land for the 
merchantable stock standing on it. This represents an accumulated growth of 
many years, often 200 to 500 years, or even more. The usual method is to 
eut the merchantable timber without reference to the future. Even when not 
followed by fire, the treatment is often destructive. There is a popular idea 
that if fires are kept out a forest will take care of itself, no matter how the 
cutting is done. In many places a forest cover is restored sufficient to conserve 
quality of soil, but the productiveness of forest measured in growth of valuable 
species of commercial quality will not usually be maintained without special 
attention. Forests as handled by most private owners continually 
decline in productiveness. The practice of forestry involves initial investments 
with a view to securing larger harvests in the future. Most private owners 
have been unwilling to make the investment in view of the length of time 
required to mature the crop and the risks from fire and other enemies of the 
forest, and because they fear that the present system of taxing growing timber 
will absorb possible profits. 

It is true that forestry is being practiced today by some private owners. 
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Many farmers are handling their woodlands with great care and intelligence, 
and some large private estates are also handled along the lines of forestry. 
Among extensive timber tracts the number which are managed with a view to 
continuous production of trees is very small. It is safe to say that not over 
one or two per cent of the lumber on the market today has been cut with a view 
to continued forest production. 

It is a matter of history that no country has solved its forestry problem 
except through the direct or indirect action of the government. The progress 
in all countries has been in direct ratio to the activity of the government. 

The public may deal with the forestry problem in three ways. 

1. By public ownership of forests. 

2. By assistance to private owners in taxation and fire protection, and by 
co-operation in management. 

3. By the regulation of privately owned forests. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF FORESTS 


While it is not practicable for the public to own all the forests, neverthe- 
less direct ownership or control by the public of very extensive forests is 
essential to the working out of the country’s problem in forestry. 

The public forests constitute the foundation or nucleus for the develop- 
ment of forestry in every country. Those countries with little or no public 
forests are so far failing in their forestry work. It is the universal testimony 
of foreign countries that the public forests are too small; and that national 
interests would be better served if they were far more extensive. The present 
areas of public forests are in all cases what was left when the policy of 
disposing of them to private owners ceased. AJl countries which have adopted 
a national policy of forestry are trying to increase the public holdings, not to 
decrease them. 

PAST MISTAKES IN HANDLING PUBLIC FORESTS 


It has been the policy to dispose of the public lands in the United States as 
rapidly as possible in order to encourage the development of the country. The 
acquisition of land by private individuals was made easy in order to secure 
settlers. The wisdom of a liberal policy as applied to agricultural lands has 
been proved by the rapidity with which our country has been settled. Unfor- 
tunately, the early legislators did not display the same foresight with respect 
to forest lands as they did with agricultural lands. It is only recently that the 
public has come to realize that it has been giving over to private owners lands 
that ought to be held in perpetuity by the public itself. Agricultural lands 
ought to be privately owned, but there are certain areas in mountain regions 
and on soils not suited for cultivation which should be kept in forest growth 
and just as extensively as possible owned or controlled by the public. 


A NEW PRINCIPLE IN OUR LAND POLICY 


A new principal has been introduced in our public land policy, namely, 
that there are certain classes of land whose management vitally affects the 
public interest and which cannot be mismanaged without grave danger of 
direct injury to the public. Recognizing this principle, the government has 
already withdrawn from sale a large proportion of the public forest lands 
situated in the mountains, with a view to their protection and management 
for the permanent benefit not only of the present but also the future interests 
of the public. In thé same way some of the states for public protection are 
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now purchasing forest land which under a mistaken policy was disposed of for 
private exploitation. 
PUBLIC FORESTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The public forests in this country are owned by the Federal government, 
the states, various tribes of Indians, by municipalities, and by public institu- 
tions. The total area owned by the government, the states and the Indians is 
shown in the table which follows. There are no adequate statistics of the 
forests owned by municipalities and public institutions, but the aggregate 
is relatively trifling. 

PUBLIC FORESTS 


Area-acres 


| eee Tey en mere ee 192,931,197 (Gross area) 
170,368,605 (Net area) 

i DN 6 heise casedes eds nade denen, 10,000,000 approximately 

PURI REY EMU «5:6 0)o.0 os tp tein dere anwar acer e es aa 4,562,265 

Biate BOREAL 'MORORVCS ss: sis: es: kercrnsewiiw sina eee 3,253,185 


The public forests comprise approximately 25 to 30 per cent of the forested 
area and about 9 per cent of the total land area of the United States. The 
area of private forests is therefore over three times that of public forests. The 
total amount of merchantable timber, however, in private ownership is five 
times that on public lands. The reason for this is that public forests are chiefly 
in the mountains and comprise what was left after the best was selected and 
acquired by private owners. 

It is interesting to compare these data with those of European countries. 
In some of those countries the land was disposed of to private owners in much 
the same way as in the United States, so that the balance actually owned by 
the government is comparatively small. Thus, for example, only about 12 
per cent of the forests of France are actually in government ownership, and 
yet forestry has reached a very high state of development because all forests 
are practically under the direct control of the state, which guarantees that 
they are properly protected and managed. In Germany, while the state owns 
about 40 per cent of the forests, fully 66 per cent of the total forest area 
is under public control. In Austria Hungary,, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Sweden, and Denmark, practically all the private forests are under state 
supervision. It is interesting to note that in Germany while private forests 
exceed in area the public forests, yet the amount of merchantable timber in 
the latter forests is about fiftv per cent of the total. This means that in 
Germany the public forests are better stocked than private forests, which is 
exactly the reverse of the case in this country. 


THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


The national forests have been established in order that their resources 
may be developed under such restrictions as are necessary to protect the 
interests of the public dependent upon them. When they were first established 
there was a great deal of opposition because it was believed that they were 
to be closed to use and development. Their purpose is not to prevent use, but 
to prevent waste. The design is to replace the wholesale exploitation and 
destruction of the forests by protection from fires and wise use under forestry 
methods. It was natural that any restrictions were at first opposed by those 
who have always regarded the public resources as free for all. It is astonishing, 
however, how rapidly the people using the national forests have come to see 
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the public benefits of forest protection and forestry, and in most regions the 
opposition is being replaced by approval of the government’s policy. 

There is nevertheless still a very powerful opposition to national forestry 
and to the Forest Service. There are still many who would see the national 
forests entirely abolished and the old regime of unregulated exploitation of 
the nation’s resources reestablished. This opposition to the Federal policy 
comes from two different sources. The first is the spasmodic local opposition 
due to difficulties arising in the local administration. These difficulties are 
usually adjusted without grave difficulty and the cause of the opposition 
disappears. The second source of opposition is of a more permanent character 
and comes from those who are fundamentally opposed to the idea of regulating 
the use of the nation’s resources for the public benefit. 

The national forest policy has received a great impulse through the passage 
of the Appalachian and White Mountain bill by Congress. This measure 
enables the Federal government to participate in the solution of the forest 
problem in the eastern mountains not merely through general advice to private 
owners, but through actual ownership and management of public forests. It 
is not expected that the government will be able to purchase all of the mountain 
areas which should be protected and handled mainly in the public interest. 
It will be possible, however, even with the appropriations already made, to 
establish a number of national forests on important watersheds which will 
serve as a nucleus for the development of forestry over large surrounding 
regions. 


STATE FORESTS 


The government has at different times made very extensive grants of public 
lands to the States. Thus in some of the states the government has, in addition 
to special grants, given two sections in every township, and in several states 
four sections in every township. It is estimated that something over nine 
million acres of the state lands are forested. Heretofore the policy of the 
public land states, except Minnesota, has been to dispose of their holdings 
as rapidly as possible by sale to private individuals. While in several of the 
public land states there is now an effort to protect the state forests from fire, 
but little progress has been made in the adoption of a policy of retaining these 
lands permanently for forest purposes. One reason why this policy has not 
been adopted is because the state lands are not in a solid body and are there- 
' fore difficult to administer. One of the most urgent needs is legislation which 
will enable the public land states to make exchanges for government lands and 
thereby consolidate their holdings into single large state forest reserves which 
can be handled with a view to permanent forestry. Bills have at various 
times been introduced in the Congress, looking to this result, but they have 
been consistently defeated, although it is obvious that both the government and 
the individual states would be enormously benefitted by such exchanges: 

In the East just as in the West the states have disposed of their lands just 
as rapidly as purchasers could be found. They are now waking up to the 
realization that such a policy was a mistaken one and that the disposal of 
state lands should be confined to those of agricultural value and the timber 
lands in the mountains which must be handled conservatively for the protection 
of the public should be reserved in public ownership. The states are now begin- 
ning to recover by purchase those lands which should never have been parted 
with. There are now about three million acres of state forest reserves, dis- 
tributed as follows: 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO PRIVATE OWNERS 


Forestry in this country will not be entirely solved merely by public owner- 
ship. Even with a considerable extension of the national forest system and 
with the establishment of large state forests, the amount of private forests will 
undoubtedly exceed that publicly owned. One of the most important problems, 
therefore, is that of the practice of forestry by private owners. 

There are a number of ways in which the public, which has so great an 
interest in bringing about the practice of forestry, may contribute to help the 
private owner in overcoming certain difficulties which he faces in practicing 
forestry. This assistance must come primarily from the state and not from 
the Federal government. The Forest Service has authority to aid private 
owners through advice in methods of handling woodlands, and indirectly its 
investigations in methods of forestry are of great benefit to the private owner. 
In a limited way, also, the government is now assisting private owners through 
co-operation with the states in the protection of lands on important watersheds 
of navigable rivers. In general, however, the assistance to private individuals 
must be worked out by the states. 

The most important duty of the states in this regard is the protection 
from fire. A number of states have recently taken an advanced position in 
this matter and have not only passed effective forest legislation, but have 
provided for the organization of fire patrolmen. It is not proper that the 
state should bear the entire burden of protecting private property, but it 
should furnish the machinery which will enable the proper organization of fire 
protection in co-operation with private owners. The reduction of the fire 
risk removes the greatest obstacle in the way of forestry. The second induce- 
ment for private forestry is the introduction of a fair system for the taxation of 
growing timber. The state may, further, render to private owners direct 
advice and assistance in methods of conservative handling of forests. 


PUBLIC REGULATION OF PRIVATE FORESTS 


The question has already come up in a number of states whether the public 
should place restrictions on the handling of certain classes of land in order 
to prevent injury to the public. I have already mentioned the fact that in most 
European countries there is a measure of public oversight of the management 
of private forests. 

In many states there are already laws regarding incendiarism and respon- 
sibility for setting fires by carelessness or accident. In several states there are 
restrictive regulations regarding the use of fire in burning brush and clearing 
land, and in some laws have been passed regarding the disposal of brush after 
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logging. The position of the state is that a private owner should use reasonable 
measures to dispose of refuse after cutting when its presence is a menace to 
the surrounding country. I believe the time has passed when a private indi- 
vidual can handle his property in such a way as to subject his neighbors to the 
danger of great loss and the general public to serious damage. 

The great danger is that laws will be passed which are so rigid as to be 
impractical of application. Any law touching the disposal of brush after log- 
ging or in other ways making restrictions with reference to fire protection, 
should be sufficiently elastic to meet the varying requirements of different forest 
conditions. A further difficulty in such restrictive legislation is that the 
tendency is to merely pass the legislation and not provide the proper machinery 
for its practical application. The work of reducing inflammable debris in the 
forests, the work of fire patrol and other measures of fire protection, must be 
worked out through co-operation between the private owners and an organ- 
ization of competent state foresters. The state of New Hampshire has made 
a splendid beginning by establishing a forest organization and the private 
owners have shown their wisdom in uniting to introduce practical methods of 
fire protection. 

There are certain areas on steep slopes of important watersheds where 
it is essential to protect the forest from destruction. I do not mean that no 
cuttings whatever should be made on such areas, but such cutting as is done 
must be of a character which will not result in public injury. In a number 
of state legislatures bills have been introduced looking to the designation of 
protection forests with a view to placing reasonable restrictions on the cuttings, 
in order to prevent complete deforestation and to guarantee a restocking of 
such areas as are cut over. This is a problem which is coming more and more 
to the front as the effects of complete deforestation are felt. 

This is a problem which must be handled with the greatest wisdom. Some 
of the proposals which have been made are not practical in their application 
and would not secure the results desired. In working out this and other phases 
of private forestry, I would seek first the cooperation of the timberland owners 
themselves. If they are wise, they will see the importance of such co-operation, 
as a means of forestalling restrictions. In many cases they can introduce at 
once, if they will, measures of forestry which will fully meet the requirements 
of protection of the mountain slopes and watersheds. This is especially 
the case when they have the active assistance of the public in fire protection 
and in removing other obstacles which render forestry difficult to them. When 
the public has done its reasonable share, if timberland owners fail to introduce 
methods which accord with the public interest, they will have only themselves 
to blame for enforced regulations which they may regard as unfavorable to 
their private interests. 

I have been continuously urging the public to meet its obligations in 
forestry. I have been urging also that private owners make a beginning in the 
practice of forestry, even though at first it is experimental, until each owner 
can determine how it may be worked out under the special conditions under 
which he is working. 

I believe that ultimately there will be some public direction of the work 
of forestry on certain classes of mountain lands, just as is now the case in 
Europe. We are now endeavoring to handle the problem through the introduc- 
tion of private forestry in co-operation with the states and the government. 
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THE SIHLWALD 
¥%n_ Example 


By BARRINGTON MOORE, M. F. 


acterized chiefly by efforts toward preventing forest destruction. A cam- 

paign was waged with such fierceness that there was danger of forgetting 
what forestry means to substitute for destruction. The following article is a 
single example of what forestry accomplishes, perhaps not for many years in the 
United States, but in a part of Europe where it has long been recognized and 
where most conditions are favorable. 

In Switzerland less than twenty miles from Ziirich lies the Sihlwald. This 
forest is on a river, the Sihl, which flows into Lake Constance; it belongs to 
the city of Ziirich which itself controls the entire management. This forest 
has only approximately 2,560 acres, small as compared with forests in the 
United States, but of considerable importance. 

The first cutting in this forest was in 1250, over 760 years ago. There was 
then no forest management, but a crude regulation, because cutting has been 
on the same rotation (period of years between the formation of a piece of 
forest and the time it is cut) ever since. The first actual management of the 
forest dates from 1802, and the first working plan was not made until 1845. 
Therefore, if we in the United States, where the word forestry less than ten 
years ago meant nothing, have as yet almost no working plans, we need not be 
discouraged. 

The climate of the region is very much like that of northern New England, 
only slightly colder; the chief controlling factor, precipitation, is about the 
same, approximately 56 inches; heavy snows, causing considerable damage 
in the forest have been known as early as September 28th and as late as 
May 23rd. 

The forest is composed chiefly of beech: This species forms 70 per cent 
of the total stand; ash and maple (three kinds of maple) form 15 per cent; and 
the remainder is made up of conifers, chiefly spruce, with some silver fir, larch 
and a little Scotch pine. The rock is a soft brown sandstone, largely decom- 
posed, and covered with many glacial moraines and gravels. The soil is sandy 
with enough clay to prevent too great porosity, and with abundant moisture. 

The management of this forest will be of great interest to all who know or 
care anything about forestry, whether technically trained or not. In the 
first place there is an excellent topographic map on a scale of 1 in 2,000, or 
approximately 614 inches to the mile, large enough to include an abundance 
of valuable detail; with a contour interval of two meters (about 61% feet) ; 
the important forest types; and also the working circles and compartments. 

A working circle, as everybody knows, is a part of any forest tributary 
to a certain market, and from which a sustained yield of timber is obtained. 
Part of the working circle is cut each year until the whole has been covered; 
by the time the last part has been utilized the first part is ready to be cut again. 


es first stage of the forestry movement in the United States has been char- 
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logging. The position of the state is that a private owner should use reasonable 
measures to dispose of refuse after cutting when its presence is a menace to 
the surrounding country. I believe the time has passed when a private indi- 
vidual can handle his property in such a way as to subject his neighbors to the 
danger of great loss and the general public to serious damage. 

The great danger is that laws will be passed which are so rigid as to be 
impractical of application. Any law touching the disposal of brush after log- 
ging or in other ways making restrictions with reference to fire protection, 
should be sufficiently elastic to meet the varying requirements of different forest 
conditions. A further difficulty in such restrictive legislation is that the 
tendency is to merely pass the legislation and not provide the proper machinery 
for its practical application. The work of reducing inflammable debris in the 
forests, the work of fire patrol and other measures of fire protection, must be 
worked out through co-operation between the private owners and an organ- 
ization of competent state foresters. The state of New Hampshire has made 
a splendid beginning by establishing a forest organization and the private 
owners have shown their wisdom in uniting to introduce practical methods of 
fire protection. 

There are certain areas on steep slopes of important watersheds where 
it is essential to protect the forest from destruction. I do not mean that no 
cuttings whatever should be made on such areas, but such cutting as is done 
must be of a character which will not result in public injury. In a number 
of state legislatures bills have been introduced looking to the designation of 
protection forests with a view to placing reasonable restrictions on the cuttings, 
in order to prevent complete deforestation and to guarantee a restocking of 
such areas as are cut over. This is a problem which is coming more and more 
to the front as the effects of complete deforestation are felt. 

This is a problem which must be handled with the greatest wisdom. Some 
of the proposals which have been made are not practical in their application 
and would not secure the results desired. In working out this and other phases 
of private forestry, I would seek first the cooperation of the timberland owners 
themselves. If they are wise, they will see the importance of such co-operation, 
as a means of forestalling restrictions. In many cases they can introduce at 
once, if they will, measures of forestry which will fully meet the requirements 
of protection of the mountain slopes and watersheds. This is especially 
the case when they have the active assistance of the public in fire protection 
and in removing other obstacles which render forestry difficult to them. When 
the public has done its reasonable share, if timberland owners fail to introduce 
methods which accord with the public interest, they will have only themselves 
to blame for enforced regulations which they may regard as unfavorable to 
their private interests. 

I have been continuously urging the public to meet its obligations in 
forestry. I have been urging also that private owners make a beginning in the 
practice of forestry, even though at first it is experimental, until each owner 
can determine how it may be worked out under the special conditions under 
which he is working. 

I believe that ultimately there will be some public direction of the work 
of forestry on certain classes of mountain lands, just as is now the case in 
Europe. We are now endeavoring to handle the problem through the introduc- 
tion of private forestry in co-operation with the states and the government. 


























THE SIHLWALD 
An Example 


By BARRINGTON MOORE, M. F. 


HE first stage of the forestry movement in the United States has been char- 
acterized chiefly by efforts toward preventing forest destruction. A cam- 
paign was waged with such fierceness that there was danger of forgetting 

what forestry means to substitute for destruction. The following article is a 
single example of what forestry accomplishes, perhaps not for many years in the 
United States, but in a part of Europe where it has long been recognized and 
where most conditions are favorable. 

In Switzerland less than twenty miles from Ziirich lies the Sihlwald. This 
forest is on a river, the Sihl, which flows into Lake Constance; it belongs to 
the city of Ziirich which itself controls the entire management. This forest 
has only approximately 2,560 acres, small as compared with forests in the 
United States, but of considerable importance. 

The first cutting in this forest was in 1250, over 760 years ago. There was 
then no forest management, but a crude regulation, because cutting has been 
on the same rotation (period of years between the formation of a piece of 
forest and the time it is cut) ever since. The first actual management of the 
forest dates from 1802, and the first working plan was not made until 1845. 
Therefore, if we in the United States, where the word forestry less than ten 
years ago meant nothing, have as yet almost no working plans, we need not be 
discouraged. 

The climate of the region is very much like that of northern New England, 
only slightly colder; the chief controlling factor, precipitation, is about the 
same, approximately 56 inches; heavy snows, causing considerable damage 
in the forest have been known as early as September 28th and as late as 
May 23rd. 

The forest is composed chiefly of beech: This species forms 70 per cent 
of the total stand; ash and maple (three kinds of maple) form 15 per cent; and 
the remainder is made up of conifers, chiefly spruce, with some silver fir, larch 
and a little Scotch pine. The rock is a soft brown sandstone, largely decom- 
posed, and covered with many glacial moraines and gravels. The soil is sandy 
with enough clay to prevent too great porosity, and with abundant moisture. 

The management of this forest will be of great interest to all who know or 
care anything about forestry, whether technically trained or not. In the 
first place there is an excellent topographic map on a scale of 1 in 2,000, or 
approximately 614 inches to the mile, large enough to include an abundance 
of valuable detail; with a contour interval of two meters (about 614 feet) ; 
the important forest types; and also the working circles and compartments. 

A working circle, as everybody knows, is a part of any forest tributary 
to a certain market, and from which a sustained yield of timber is obtained. 
Part of the working circle is cut each year until the whole has been covered; 
by the time the last part has been utilized the first part is ready to be cut again. 
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A compartment is here a subdivision of a working circle used for convenience 
in regulating the cut. In the Sihlwald there are four working circles. The 
two principle ones (that is, the oldest and most productive) are situated on a 
long slope with a village at each end; each working circle supplying one of the 
villages. Of the other two working circles, one consists of newly acquired land 
along the same slope only further down stream, while the second is across 
the river, comprising an irregular forest on a steep rocky slope with a con- 
siderable proportion of conifers. 

The rotation aimed at for the forest as a whole is 110 years. But certain 
conditions on each working circle prevent this: On working circle number I 
(compartments 1 to 8, inclusive) it is 90 years, because in 1845 the forest on 
100 to 125 acres was destroyed by a heavy snow, and is now being worked back 
to normal; on number II (compartments 9 to 16, inclusive) it is 110 years, 
which gives beech of 40 to 50 centimeters (approximately 1514 to 191% inches) 
in diameter at breast height; on number [II (compartments 17 to 21, across 
the river) where there are many conifers but an irregular stand, it is 100 
years; on number IV the newly acquired “Forst” comprising six compart- 
ments with considerable silver fir and Scotch pine, it is 100 years. 

The silvicultural system is one which, in the East, could profitably be 
made use of in some of our easily reproduced hardwood stands, such as more 
or less pure stands of hard maple, beech, or mixtures of yellow poplar and oaks. 
Technically, it is known as the shelterwood compartment system without 
preparatory cuttings, and, in spite of its name, is comparatively easy to 
carry out. 

The first step, when the stand has reached maturity (this could be almost 
any age desired by the owner, provided the trees are old enough to produce 
good seed, are more or less even aged, and form a pretty full stand) is to make 
the first cutting: this is a heavy thinning which gives light enough for the 
seed to germinate, and, in this case, removes about 30 per cent of the total 
volume. It goes without saying that the poorer trees are taken and the 
thriftier ones left for growth. After a four or five years’ interval when the 
reproduction is old enough to begin to suffer from the shade of the older trees, 
a second cutting is made by which another 30 per cent of the volume is 
removed, leaving only the thriftiest trees which will make a very rapid growth 
in diameter, and which will also protect the reproduction. Of course, the 
length of this period, in Europe and in America as well, will vary with the 
species handled and with the site quality: on good soils with rapidly growing 
species it will be much shorter than on poorer soils with a slower growing 
species. It will also vary with the severity of the first cut. If the first cut 
has been very heavy, it will not be necessary to return so soon; but on the 
other hand there is the danger, if the cut is too heavy, that the soil will 
be unduly exposed to drying out or to the entrance of weeds and brush which 
will prevent reproduction. The third and last cutting is made three or four 
years later. At that time the blanks which occur on account of partial failure 
of natural reproduction are planted with spruce wherever the soil is sufficiently 
favorable (which is almost everywhere) ; and wherever it is unfavorable these 
spots are planted with alder and underplanted with spruce in the protection 
of the alder. Thus at the last cutting a forest about 12 years old is left on the 
ground. 

The tending of this forest is the next point of interest which may offer 
some general suggestions for the management of similar woodlands in the 
eastern United States. When the stand is 15 years old they make a “cleaning” 
to regulate the mixture and give the more valuable species, such as the ash, 
spruce, etc., a chance against the beech. In Switzerland the demand for forest 
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GENERAL VIEW OF PART OF THE FOREST. LOOKING ALONG A 
LINE BETWEEN TWO COMPARTMENTS: A BODY OF MATURE TIM- 
BER ON THE RIGHT, DIRECTLY BESIDE IT ON THE HILL IS A 
PATCH CUT AND REPRODUCED AFTER THE SNOW BREAKAGE OF 
1885. ON TOP OF THE HILL ON THE EXTREME LEFT IS A STAND 
NEWLY OPENED UP FOR REPRODUCTION. IN THE FOREGROUND IS 
NATURAL REPRODUCTION OF BEECH WITH SPRUCE PLANTED IN 
THE OPENINGS 








THE SIHLWALD 











THE SAWMILIJ. AND TREATING PLANT. IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND 


ARE SPRUCE POLES BEING TREATED BY THE BOUCHERIE PROCESS, 
THE COPPER SULPHATE COMES FROM THE TANKS ON THE BUILD- 
ING IN THE BACKGROUND. THIS BUILDING CONTAINS THE TURN- 
ING LATHES, EXCELSIOR MACHINE, AND CORDWOOD SPLITTER. 
THE LOW BUILDING ON THE LEFT IS THE SAWMILL. IN THE 
LEFT FOREGROUND MAY BE SEEN THE CANAL BY WHICH THE 
WATER IS DIVERTED FROM THE RIVER TO GIVE THE POWER 
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products is so great that the results of these cleanings are sold for fuel even 
down to the smallest twigs, something which will be possible nowhere in 
America. At twenty years the stand is thinned again by the removal of all 
forked, ill-formed, suppressed and sub-dominant trees, and the mixture regu- 
lated. One thinning at this age gave as much as 160 cubic feet (the equivalent 
of over two stacked cords) of fuel wood per acre. The result is, of course, 
rather an open stand; but the trees are young and vigorous and soon form a 
close canopy. 

When the stand is between twenty and fifty years old thinnings are made 
whenever needed to increase the growth of the stand, generally every five to 
seven years, though this, of course, varies with the quality of the soil and the 
aspect. It has been found that aspect, on the the Sihlwald, has more effect in 
increasing growth than has the quality of the soil, growth being most rapid on 
south exposures. But it is only in climates with abundant moisture that the 
southern exposures are favorable; for wherever moisture, though it may be 
sufficient for tree growth, is less ample than here the south slopes will probably 
be the unfavorable, rather than the favorable, ones. 

When the stand has passed fifty years of age, thinnings are made less 
often, only every ten years, because growth is slower. 

The golden rule in thinnings, whenever market conditions will allow, is 
to make them light and often, rather than heavy and at long intervals. This 
is particularly important on the poorer sites. 

Advance reproduction that occurs before the stand is sixty years old is cut 
back because it is generally suppressed and crooked; that occurring after sixty 
years is left. 

The yield obtained from the Sihlwald is well worth considering as showing 
what very intensive management, coupled with favorable conditions, can pro- 
duce. On an average for the forest as a whole the yield from thinnings alone 
is approximately 10 cubic feet per acre per annum. The increment is 32 
cubic feet, an equivaient of approximately 230 board feet. For comparison it 
may be stated that the increment under moderately favorable conditions in 
some of the Rocky Mountain forests in the United States is 100 board feet per 
acre per annum, and less. 

An interesting point is the servitudes or free uses on this forest. Being such 
an old forest, and belonging to a large city, one would expect to find innum- 
erable rights of users. On the contrary, no servitudes exist; whether they 
had never been allowed to grow up, or had been bought out, or had been 
merely abolished by law, could not be determined. At any rate the nearest 
approach to rights of user is the gathering of dead wood by the poor people once 
a week (every Wednesday); but, since they must buy a permit, costing one 
dollar per year, for this privilege, it cannot be considered a right of user. It 
is also of small value, since the utilization is so close that there is very little 
dead wood left to gather. 

In the utilization of its resources the Sihlwald sets an example worth fol- 
lowing for forest owners situated under equally favorable market conditions. 
The important point is that the city, instead of selling stumpage, as many 
owners in the United States are now compelled to do, does all the exploiting 
itself; it not only fells the trees and hauls them out, but actually saws them 
up into finished lumber, and even makes tool handles and excelsior. 

All cutting, even in thinnings, is done after the leaves fall and before 
January. The logs are hauled out on the snow or on a narrow-guage tramway 
run by gravity. The products of the thinnings are worked up in summer on the 
ground. They have devised a most ingenious scheme for extracting cordwood. 
Slides are built of parallel poles 4 to 6 inches in diameter, the cordwood is 
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loaded onto a sled which goes down one of the slides by gravity and, as it goes 
down, pulls up an empty sled on a parallel slide by means of a thin cable 
attached to both sleds and passing through a pulley at the top of the slides. 
This is done in summer as well as in winter. 

The demaud for wood is so great that even cordwood is sold by classes, as 
follows: (1) split and stacked; (2) large faggots about 2 inches in diameter 
(some of them split) made up into short bundles 8 to 12 inches in diameter; 
(3) small faggots, all the small bran:hes worked up into neat little bundles. 

They have their own sawmill on the River Sihl run by water which gives 
them approximately 100 horsepower. The logs are sawn on a band saw, gen- 
erally to special order. Then there is a cut-off saw for cordwood billets and 
a splitting machine; an excelsior machine; a narrow band-saw for cutting 
out toc] handles, implements, etc., and a turning lathe. In addition they have 
an impregnation plant for treating large timbers, generally spruce and beech 
poles, by the Boucherie process (copper sulphate), and a small dry kiln for 
boards and excelsior bolts. 

The organization necessary to carry on all these operations is worth 
notice. The entire administration centers in the Department of Finance of 
the City of Ziirich. The forest itself is in charge of a forstmeister, a man of 
standing not only in the profession and community, but in the country at 
large; he was at one time a general in the Swiss army, and president of the 
Conseil d’Etat, virtually President of the :-wiss Republic. Under the forst- 
meister is a forstadjunct, corresponding to the deputy supervisor and forest 
assistant in the United States Forest Service. Under the forstadjunct are 
three clerks: the first for forest management; the second for the impregnation 
plant; the third for the sawmill. Then there are four forest guards, one for 
each working circle. In addition they have a force of one hundred permanent 
laborers paid by the day or month, and an exira force doing piece work. 

The financial returns from this, one of the most highly developed examples 
of forest management in the world, will certainly interest the American 
reader because the first question which the forest owner asks of the forester 
is “Will it pay?” If not, it is useless to ask any one but a philanthropist to 
practice it; and forestry must not become synonymous with philanthrophy. 

In 1907, an average year, the net receipts from this small forest of 
approximately 2,560 acres were $19,656.80, or a revenue of $7.69 per acre.’ 

But it would be wrong to point to this handsome revenue without showing 
the expense necessary to the production of it. For it is time that the public 
who, with the best intentions in the world, clamor for the practice of forestry 
by states and private individuals, should realize that forestry costs money, 
often a great deal more money than is justified. In the Sihlwald the expenses, 
excluding interest charges, were $89,897; when we add a heavy interest charge” 
this becomes a considerable sum to spend on a small forest in a single year. 
The moral is that to get money one must pay out money in forestry as in 
everything else. 

The example given by the Sihlwald is one which, in the United States, it 
will be impossible to follow on a large scale for many years to come. However, 
it should not be long before it can be applied, by owners possessing the forests 
and the means, to smaller tracts in the East. Meanwhile it shows what for- 
estry is aiming at and hopes some day to accomplish. 


‘The figures are always kept on the basis of hecktars (2.5 acres) and francs (20 cents). 
There will be a slight error in converting to acres and dollars because a hecktar is not 
exactly 2.5 acres nor is a franc exactly 20 cents. The figures are, however, close enough 


for all practical purposes. ; 
*This charge could not be ascertained. 
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University of Nebraska Forest School 


By O. L. SPONSLER 


PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 


N THE fall of 1903 the University of Nebraska established a Department 
of Forestry. The demand of many for a general knowledge and of a 
few for a technical training in forestry furthered by the urging of 





FIG. 1. WORKING COLLECTION OF 
TREE SEEDS 


FOREST 


Benjamin E. Andrews, the chancellor at 
that time, and Dr. Chas. E. Bessey, 
brought about the desired result. Courses 
in forestry were organized and a group of 
required subjects were recommended to 
cover four years’ work in the university. 
At the present time the ful] amount of 
forestry work extends over a period of 
five years. At the end of four years of 
satisfactory work a degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry is granted. An addi- 
tional year of certain required work en- 
titles the candidate to a degree of Master 
of Forestry provided he has had a year’s 
practical experience in field work. The 
degree is not granted until this last provi- 
sion is complied with. 

In considering the schedule it was 
thought best to have the work so arranged 
that the student must take at least one 
course in forestry each year. The first 
year student, by taking a general course, 
is given an insight into the subject he in- 
tends to make his life work. The interest 
thus started is kept up in the second year 
by making a detailed study of the impor- 
tant species of trees; in the third, by in- 
vestigating the use of the many products 
of the forest, and the methods and costs 
of obtaining them. In the senior year the 
more technical forestry work is studied, 
that dealing with the measurement and 
production of the forest crop; and in the 
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post-graduate year the matter of handling the forest according to good business 
methods is accompanied by a study of the policy of the nations in caring for 
their forest resources. During the past seven years the working of the schedule 
has been watched closely and a few changes have been made to bring about a 
more logical and eflicient sequence of studies. The correlation of subjects may 
be shown best by considering various courses as they pass from one year 
to the next constituting more or less closely related groups. 

Botany forms, perhaps, one of the strongest groups in its progression of 
courses. In the first year the structure of plants in general and a survey of the 
plant kingdom from the lowest forms through the flowering plants is studied. 
This is followed in the second year by the principles of classification of the 
flowering plants, with special stress laid on a study of the grasses. After this 








FIG, 2. ONE SECTION OF DRAWERS CONTAINING A WORKING COLLECTION OF CONES 


acquaintance with the plant families, the student, during the next two years, 
takes up work on the functions and life processes of various parts of plants, 
the structure and development of tissues and lastly the relation of plants to 
their environment. A great deal of attention is paid to botany, especially 
systematic and ecological, for it is felt that a good foundation in these subjects 
as well as in physiology and anatomy, is well worth the time of the forester. 

The relation and sequence of courses leading to the advanced work in 
forestry may be shown in two groups. One, with forest mensuration as the 
climax, includes physical geography, mathematics, and lettering and drawing 
in the first two years as preparatory to surveying, which is followed by forest 
mensuration in the fourth year. The other group, with a rather complex 
course in silviculture at the end, comprises a number of courses not closely 
related to each other but all needed for the final work. The fundamental 
subects in chemistry, geography, physics, entomology and botany are given 
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in the first two years; while the more advanced work in plant physiology, a 
study in the tissues of woody plants, and a lecture and laboratory course on 
the origin, nature, and properties of soils, is given in the third year just 
preceding the study of silviculture. 

Preparation in rhetoric includes six courses covering three full years. 
In addition to this, reports on 
various forestry subjects are 
required throughout the whole 
undergraduate work, besides a 
thesis in the fifth year. Many 
of the themes given in the 
rhetoric courses are corrected 
in the Forestry Department for 
scientific accuracy and in the 
Rhetoric Department for Eng- 
lish. 

It is only through the har- 
monious relations of the various 
departments and colleges that 
the sequence of courses is made 
valuable. The College of Engi- 
neering has granted special 
courses in drawing, timber, 
physics, and surveying, which 
are adapted to the needs of the 
forester only. Departments of 
Zoology and Entomology offer 
courses which apply to the for- 
ests from economic viewpoints. 
Several courses in botany have 
been inaugurated especially for 
foresters; among them are in- 
cluded a course on the develop- 
ment of the tissues of woody 
plants, a study of the structure 
of important woods with rela- 
tion to their identity and their 
physical properties, courses in forest ecology and forest mycology. 

The apparatus for laboratory and field work in the Forestry Department 
is closely interwoven with that of the Botany Department. The well-equipped 
laboratories and green houses, and the herbarium of about 300,000 specimens 
belonging to the Botany Department are thrown open to the use of the 
foresters. In addition to these concessions, the Forestry Department main- 
tains a separate green-house for experimental classwork and a number of 
working collections of various parts of forest trees. 

For the study of woods there is a type collection of all of the important 
and a great many of the minor species, labeled and placed where they are 
readily accessible to the students. Independent of this a working collection 
of all of the economic woods is maintained, containing twenty-five to fifty 
specimens of each kind, for use in identification and study of structure. Many 
sections of the logs of our timber trees allow the student to investigate the 
structure and growth of bark, sap-and-heart-wood and annual-rings. The 
woods laboratory also contains collections of stained and variously finished 
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specimens, cypress knees, enormous burls, and samples of special uses of 
trees such as ship-knees. It is equipped with the necessary apparatus for 
sectioning and mascerating specimens, with compound microscopes and large 
charts illustrating sections of various woods. Each student is assigned a 
locker where his individual assortment of woods may be kept unmolested. 

For use in dendrology there are three separate working collections; seeds, 
cones and a leaf and twig herbarium. The seed collection contains samples 
of about two hundred species, nearly a third of which are conifers. The seeds 
are kept in screw-top glass jars containing on an average a half-pint of each 
kind. The cone collection is kept in herbarium cases fitted with drawers of 
two sizes. It contains from twenty-five to several hundred cones each of over 
seventy-five species. These collections are for the use of the student who is 
required to dissect and study both seeds and cones. The leaf and twig herba- 
rium is also a working collection, and is quite independent of the large 
botanical herbarium mentioned above. It contains mounted specimens, about 
fifteen to twenty each, of the more important trees of the United States. Over 
two hundred species are represented. 

A collection of about one hundred fungi important to the forester is 
made available for study in forest mycology by allotting species to drawers 
similar to those used for the cones. Here wherever possible a section of the 
wood and bark accompanies the fruiting body. 

Exhibits of logging and saw-mill tools, samples of the results of many 
methods of close utilization of woods, stereopticon slides and enlarged photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate lectures on logging, lumbering and methods of 
manufacturing forest products. 

For use in forest mensuration, laboratory and field, an assortment of 
instruments for both accurate and rough work is providea. Included in this 
are instruments for mapping and for measuring heights, diameters, and 
volumes of logs and trees. They are of various makes and patterns giving the 
student a chance to compare the merits of one with the other. About forty 
complete stem-analysis sections are provided for volume and growth studies. 

In order to show the difference between seedlings grown in various regions 
and between different grades in the same region, several hundred specimens 
have been mounted on herbarium sheets and these filed in cases where they 
are readily available. Two hundred and fifty stereopticon slides are used 
to supplement the lectures on nursery work and planting. 

The post-graduate year demands original work in at least two courses. 
To this end, a research room is well equipped with the apparatus and materials 
that are needed. The Botanical Library, which is one of the very few complete 
technical libraries of this kind in the United States, is open to the post- 
graduate. The Forestry Library contains a complete set of all the Forest 
Service publications, card-indexed according to subject-matter, many English, 
German, and French volumes on Forestry subjects, a set of files containing 
several thousand bulletins, circulars, and clippings from lumber and forestry 
journals. All of the material in the library is made usuable by means of the 
card index system. The subjects are listed in a very simple way so that every 
item is available to the student and can be obtained at a moment’s notice. 

For experimental field work the department has fifty acres of plantations 
of various species growing under many conditions. A oneacre nursery is 
provided with water system and with concrete seed-beds for special lines of 
experimental work. The university is located only a few hours’ ride from 
the Government Nursery at Halsey, Nebraska, where the students may have 
an opportunity of inspecting tree-growing under very exacting conditions. 
Every two years the upper classes spend three or four weeks in northern 
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Wisconsin making a study of logging, milling and manufacturing methods 
of both the hard-woods and the soft-woods. Every year the dendrology class 
spends a short time at the arborteum of the late Honorable J. Sterling Morton 
and in the forest growth along the Missouri River. 

In order to stimulate individual work in research, to give the student 
experience in publishing arti- 
cles and furnish a ready means 
of putting valuable little scien- 
tifie items on forestry into 
print, the Forestry Club puts 
out an annual publication of 
about one hundred pages. The 
author of each paper is afforded 
the chance to supervise all of 
the steps of proofreading and 
corrections incident to the 
printing of his article. 

The graduate work includes, 
besides the forestry subjects 
taught in the class-room, a 
course in research on some for- 
estry problem and a thesis, also 
on a forestry problem. A final 
year’s work in rhetoric is re- 
quired in which the themes are 
based on forestry subjects. 
These courses give the candi- 
date a chance to become well 
acquainted with the literature 
on forestry besides giving good 
practice in writing. In addi- 
tion to the required university 
work the candidate must have 
had at least one year’s practical 
field experience along forestry 
lines. This experience may be 
obtained by using the vacations 

FIG. 4, FOREST TREE SEEDLING HERBARIUM of four summers or by remain- 

ing a solid year in the field. The 
location of the University of Nebraska is such that this ruling is not a hardship 
to the candidate, for, the Lake States, the Ozarks, the Colorado Rockies, the 
Black Hills are not far from Lincoln, and are about equally distant, while but 
a short distance farther the Southern Pineries, the Southwest or the Idaho- 
Montana region is reached. 

Provision is made in the graduate school for inter-changing majors and 
minors between forestry and several other departments, giving the graduate 
student an opportunity to specialize in many lines. For instance, he may 
combine forestry with grazing, pathology, entomology, or engineering. 
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Colorado School of Forestry 


By P. T. COOLIDGE, M. F. 


DIRECTOR OF FORESTRY 


national forest region, is the Colorado School of Forestry, a department 

of Colorado College. The school was founded in 1905 through the gen- 
erosity of General William J. Palmer and Dr. William A. Bell, who presented 
to the college for a field laboratory in forestry a tract of timberland of 10,000 
acres, known as Manitou Park. This tract is about twenty-five miles from 
Colorado Springs, in the mountains north of Pike’s Peak. The Colorado 
Midland Railway, which runs about seven miles south of it renders it very 
accessible. 

The park is about two-thirds timbered, principally with Western Yellow 
Pine. The forest has a small admixture of Douglas Fir, and the other 
important Rocky Mountain species such as Engelmann Spruce and Lodgepole 
Pine grow on the Pike National Forest, which borders the park on three sides. 
The forest at Manitou Park is largely mature or has been lightly culled by 
early lumbermen. A working plan for the tract was prepared by students 
in the spring of 1910 and this is being carried out by the following classes 
with whatever modifications and additions seem desirable as the result of 
more detailed study. Logging and sawmilling are carried on during most of 
the year by contractors who purchase stumpage. The markings of trees to be 
cut is done by the students and they are thus given opportunity to direct 
conservative lumbering and to study logging and milling. The tract is 
therefore being managed so that it is a valuable object lesson in practical 
forestry. The summer courses in the School of Engineering of Colorado 
College as well as in the School of Forestry are conducted at Manitou Park, the 
students living in a group of cottages called Camp Colorado, located in the 
pines. 
The courses offered by the Colorado School of Forestry are a four-year 
undergraduate course leading to the degree of forest engineer and a two-year 
graduate course leading to the degree of master of forestry. The first two 
years of the undergraduate course are devoted to general academic studies: 
Languages Mathematics and Science given in the Liberal Arts and Engineering 
Departments of the college. The last two years are devoted to technical 
forestry. The courses given in these two years aim to give complete training 
to men who wish to become technical foresters. The undergraduate course 
prepares for any branch of forestry, but on account of the school’s proximity 
to the national forests, it is particularly well suited to fit men for employment 
by the Forest Service on these national forests. By frequent trips of inspec- 
tion it is possible for students to obtain direct instruction in the work on the 
national forests such as timber-cruising, timber sales, planting and nursery 
work, grazing, special uses, and other phases of the work. 

The two years’ graduate course is intended for students who wish to 


i cations: in Colorado Springs, Colorado, at the doors of the western 
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specialize in forestry after a general academic or scientific course. The 
program of studies is like that of the last two years of the undergraduate 
course. 

Instruction in the field is an important characteristic of all courses in 
the Colorado School of Forestry. The summer courses in Surveying, Forest 
Mensuration, and Silviculture occupy twelve weeks. The summer work is 
divided between two summers, beginning early in June and lasting into July 
each year. In the undergraduate course, for example, students do their sum- 
mer work at the end of freshman and sophomore, or sophomore and junior 
years, as they choose. The summer courses are open to such special students 
as have sufficient preparation. In the fall of the final year in forestry, a trip 
of about two weeks is made to inspect some large lumbering operation, gener- 
ally on the national forests. After the first of April of the same year, the 
students are transferred for mapping, estimating, and preparation of working 
plans either to the Manitou Park tract or to the national forests. Day and 
half-day trips are made frequently throughout the year in connection with the 
courses in Silviculture, Forest Extension, and others. 

In addition to the courses in technical forestry described above, the Colo- 
rado School of Forestry gives a ten weeks’ Ranger Course in co-operation with 
the Forest Service. This kind of instruction is of great value in giving the 
men who are actually engaged in the protection of the national forests a 
general idea of the principles of forestry. It is given during the winter, when 
the national forest rangers find field work out of question in most places on 
account of the snow. It consists of two or three weeks of lectures at Colorado 
Springs, followed by several weeks of field instruction at Manitou Park. As 
the altitude at Manitou Park is only about 7,500 feet, the winters are fortu- 
nately very open. 

The enrollment in the undergraduate course numbers thirty to thirty-five. 
The graduate course was established only last spring (1911). The instruction 
in the undergraduate course began in the fall of 1906. The enrollment in the 
last session of the Ranger Course was sixty, but as the plan of detailing the 
men on pay, then in vogue, is now considered illegal, it is probable that 
numbers at the next session will be considerably smaller. 

The faculty of the Colorado School of Forestry consists of the professors 
and instructors in Academic and Engineering courses in Colorado College and 
two technically trained instructors in Forestry. 

Other advantages of the Colorado School of Forestry are the Fremont 
Experiment Station of the Forest Service about seven miles from Colorado 
Springs, the Monument Nursery on the Pike National Forest, a school forest 
nursery and greenhouse in Colorado Springs, and a wood-testing laboratory. 
At the Fremont Experiment Station, silvicultural and meteorological studies 
are being conducted by the Forest Service. In the wood-testing laboratory is 
a 100,000-pound Riehle machine for tension, compression, shearing and trans- 
verse tests. 

The students conduct a Forestry Club which meets fortnightly. It is 
possible for Forest Service officials, located on the national forests near 
Colorado Springs, as well as other experts, to address the club frequently 
on various matters pertaining to forestry. The club serves to hold the interest 
of the underclassmen in the years when they feel that mathematics and general 
science are not as interesting as forestry and it also gives valuable hours 
for discussion of technical questions. 

The school enjoys a wide reputation and is growing rapidly. Men who 
have come to it, as about one-third of the students do, from east of the 
Mississippi, feel that they are getting a true taste of their future work when 
they are called upon to help put out fires on the nearby Pike National Forest. 








TEACHING FORESTRY BY PICTURES. 


HE fondness of children the usefulness of for pictures is proverbial, and 
pictures as an educational device is recognized by all teachers. Many a 
child has received through the medium of pictures, lessons which it never 

would have learned otherwise. Some minds receive impressions through the 
eye much more readily and retain them more faithfully than through any of 
the other senses. Thus pictures often do what oral instruction fails to 
accomplish. 

Seeking to take advantage of this faculty of the child mind, and to teach 
in a novel and interesting way the lessons of the usefulness of forests and the 
necessity of forest conservation, the United States Forest Service has recently 
prepared a traveling exhibit of photographs for circulation among schools and 
libraries. This exhibit is sent free of charge, except that the institution to 
which it is sent is asked to pay the transportation charges. These are not 
large, since the whole exhibit, when packed for shipment, weighs about 15 
pounds. 

There are 44 large pictures in the exhibit, arranged in 11 sets, the four 
in each set all bearing on a single general topic. Each picture has a descrip- 
tive label attached to it, so that the entire set of 44 pictures, with descriptions, 
makes up a sort of illustrated serial story about the forest. 

The following are suggestive topics, each of which is illustrated by a 
series of four pictures: 

“Forest Fires.” 

“Lumbering.” 

“Forest and Water Supply.” 

“How the National Forests Are Administered.” 

“How the National Forests Are Used.” 

The photographs are mounted in such a way that the whole exhibit can 
be easily and quickly hung on the wall for display and as easily taken down. 
Each set of four pictures is fastened on a strip of green denim cloth, 16 inches 
wide and 41% feet long. In the upper corners of these strips of cloth are large 
eyelets by which the strips may be hung on hooks or nails or suspended by 
cords or wires. The whole exhibit, when displayed, covers a wall space 16 
feet long and 41% feet high. 

Any school, library, or other educational institution desiring to secure this 
exhibit should write directly to the Forester, Washington, D. C., stating about 
what date the pictures are wanted. The usual period for which they are loaned 
is from one to two weeks, though this time will be extended on request if the 
demands for the exhibit are not too pressing elsewhere. Teachers of geography, 
agriculture, and manual training will find this exhibit extremely interesting 
and helpful. They have also been used with gratifying results by women’s 
clubs and similar organizations on the observance of special “forestry” days. 











FOREST SERVICE EXHIBIT TEACHING FORESTRY BY PICTURES—PLATE J. 
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Forestry at the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts 


By G. B. Mac DONALD 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN CHARGE OF FORESTRY 


HE Iowa State College at Ames is situated thirty-eight miles north of Des 
Moines at the junction of the north and south branch and the main double 
track line of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad running between 

Chicago and Omaha. Ames is easily accessible from all directions. The college 
has a very delightful and healthful location on high rolling land, bordering the 
city of Ames on the west. The electric line of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines and 
Southern Railway has a station on the campus and gives two-hour service both 
to and from Des Moines, as well as thirty-minute service between the city and 
the college. The college land comprises 1,200 acres, of which 125 are devoted 
to campus. In laying out the campus years ago, the natural landscape effect 

fas preserved and today the grounds present the appearance of a spacious 
park dotted with groups of evergreens and deciduous trees. Near the middle 
of the campus, the Central and New Agricultural Buildings have been erected 
at a cost of $375,000 and $350,000 respectively, adding in their beauty and 
stateliness to the attractiveness of the campus. 

The Iowa State College of Agriculture is well equipped for giving the 
student thorough training in the basal sciences which will serve as a substan- 
tial foundation for technical training and practical work in forestry. As a 
division of agriculture, forestry is well placed in the Agricultural College, 
where the fundamentals of the science are given special emphasis. 

Forestry instruction has been given since 1877 when Mr. J. L. Budd was 
elected Professor of Horticulture and Forestry. From the elementary instruc- 
tion given at that early date the work has been increased to the present status 
comprising 550 hours’ lecture and class-room work and 525 hours of field and 
laboratory in forestry subjects in addition to the basal and allied branches. 
The course is undergraduate and requires four years for completion. It is 
designed to give the student as much practical experience as possible along 
with the class and laboratory work. The college year beginning in September 
and ending in June, is divided into two terms of approximately four months 
each. During the summer months the students find employment in national 
forest work or in lumber camps where they are able to observe and practice 
present day forestry. College credit is granted to students engaging in prac- 
tical work provided such work is taken up through the direction of the depart- 
ment and a detailed report of merit submitted. 

Most of the technical work in forestry comes during the last two years 
of the course. In the first year only one forestry subject is given, elementary 
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in character, and required of all students in the Agricultural Division. The 
first two years of the course are arranged primarily for giving the student 
adequate fundamental training in those branches which should be completed 
before the more technical subjects in forestry are attempted. The course in 
Farm Forestry is designed especially to meet the needs of the Iowa farmers. 
Attention is given to the influence of forests in the modification of climatic 
conditions with special reference to the effect of windbreaks in agricultural 
districts. The production of fence posts, poles, lumber and fuel on the farm 
is considered in the study of prairie woedlots. A part of the course is given 
over to work regarding the utilization of the poorer classes of timber especially 
in connection with preservative treatment. In addition a general survey of 
the field of forestry is included which makes the course of more interest to 
regular students of forestry. 


TECHNICAL FORESTRY SUBJECTS 


First year Farm Forestry. First Term. 
Silviculture. 





First Term. 
Lumbering. ee ren Second Term. 
Forest Mensuration. ‘ ? Silviculture. 
Forestry Seminar. Dendrology. 
Dendrology. Forest History and Policy. 
Forest Surveying. (Forest Economics. 
oe — - First Term. 
inter vacation. . 
a \ Forest Management. 
year; Second Term. Forest Protection. 
Forest Utilization. Forest Administration. 
Forest Mensuration. Forestry Seminar. 
y r 
. ood someeten’- Fourth year ; Second Term. 
Jam inique. . 
or oe Forest Management. 
Timber Testing. Rae 
7 “pews Mycology and Forest 
Forestry Seminar. ot : 
ea i Se Pathology. 
Forest Surveying. anno ge <hr a 
Range Forage Plants. oo : 
5 - : Thesis. 





In the second year two courses in silviculture are required. During the 
first term the fundamentals of silviculture are taken up in the class room; the 
silvics of the more important trees of the vicinity are studied in the field and 
the silvicultural systems of handling woodlands are considered in detail with 
special reference to their adaptability to American conditions. In the second 
semester the work deals largely with seed collecting and forest nursery prac- 
tice. The department is maintaining a nursery where the students are required 
to acquaint themselves with all operations from the testing of seeds to the final 
planting of nursery stock. The two terms of dendrology extend through the 
last half of the second year and the first half of the third year. The work 
consists largely in field study, but is supplemented with laboratory work and 
lectures. The campus and forest garden are well supplied with a large number 
of tree species both native and exotic, which afford the students an excellent 
chance for first-hand study. The course in Forest History and Policy is 
designed primarily to give the student a brief survey of forestry as it 
developed in the more important countries from the earliest times. The rela- 
tion of forestry to the other industries; its bearing on agriculture, manufac- 
turing and commerce, is considered in the course in Forest Economics. In 
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addition this subject embraces the topics of state ownership, forest taxation 
and forest education. 

The third or junior year of the course is mainly technical. The first term 
of lumbering takes up the methods of logging and milling in practice in 
various parts of the country. Careful attention is given to typical operations. 
This course is prerequisite to the lumbering trip taken during three weeks 
of the winter vacation during which the students, with an instructor in charge, 
make a detailed study of logging and milling in either the Lake States or the 
South. The students are given an opportunity to observe operations both in 
the woods and mill and a detailed report of the trip is required before credit is 
allowed. Forest Mensuration extends throughout the third year. Both courses 
require one afternoon’s field work per week, in addition to class-room lectures. 
The student becomes familiar with measuring instruments, determines the 
contents of individual trees by different methods, and collects data for volume 
and growth tables. The college forestry tract and adjacent woodlands, makes 
possible some practical work in timber estimating on a limited scale. Forest 
Surveying extends through the entire school year. The work includes pacing, 
chaining, ranging; the use of the pocket compass, the surveyor’s compass, the 
hand level, the aneroid barometer, the engineer's level and transit and the plane 
table. 

Special attention is given to approximate instruments such as the pocket 
compass and the aneroid barometer. Careful attention is also given the taking 
of topography and the making of topographic maps by various methods ranging 
from approximate surveys to the more detailed stadia-transit and plane table 
surveys. 

The ever-increasing closer utilization of products of the forest is empha- 
sizing the importance of not neglecting this side of forestry. A lecture and 
reference course in Forest Utilization takes up in considerable detail the minor 
industries depending upon the forest, such as the production of naval stores, 
paper pulp, tannin, maple sugar, and the products of destructive distillation 
of wood. In connection with this course is considered the various methods of 
preserving ties, posts and poles with special emphasis on the commercial treat- 
ing plants. A lecture and laboratory course in Wood Technology familiarizes 
the student with the more important woods both through careful microscopic 
examination and by less intensive observations of gross appearance. The depart- 
ment is fortunate in possessing several large collections of hand specimens com- 
prising practically all species of wood found in the United States as well as about 
800 specimens from the Philippine Islands, Nicaragua and Argentine Republic. 
In addition about 100 short log specimens, with bark intact, comprising all the 
important species, are available for the use of the students in the laboratory. 
The course in Timber Testing is given in the engineering laboratory where the 
students are given opportunity of making the various mechanical tests of 
compression, crossbending, shearing, torsion, etc., with some of the more 
important commercial timbers. 

On many of the western forests the grazing problems are occupying a 
considerable portion of the forester’s time. Under present economic conditions 
grazing will continue to be closely linked to forestry work, and it is highly 
desirable that technical foresters be prepared to handle the problems of the 
range. A course in Range Forage Plants and Ecology is designed to give 
prospective foresters a working knowledge of the more important grasses, 
forage and poisonous plants of the open forest as applied to the range. A short 
field course in Camp Technique gives the students instruction and practice 
in making camps, packing horses for the trail, handling camp fires, ete. 

The work in the senior year is lighter in technical subjects and the student 
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has an opportunity to elect several hours’ work. Forest management is 
continued throughout the year. During the first semester the subjects of work- 
ing plans and forest regulation consume the major portion of the time. The 
second terms’ work comprises forest finance, theoretical and applied. Special 
attention is given to financial adjustments for damages to forest property 
especially those caused by fire. The course in Forest Administration gives the 
student instruction in the administrative side of national forest work. The 
work of protecting forest property is one of the most vital questions confront- 
ing the foresters today. The subjects of forest fires, the construction of fire 
lines, and equipment for fighting fires, are taken up in lecture and reference 
work in the course in Forest Protection. The subject also embraces a study of 
the destructive forest insects and means of their control. The work in 
Mycology and Forest Pathology considers, both in the class room and labora- 
tory, a study of the more important diseases of forest trees. 

In addition to the technical training in forestry subjects, the Forestry 
Course gives the students a good foundation work in allied branches, including 
the following: Two courses in General Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Morph- 
ology, Vegetable Physiology, Systematic Phanerogams, Plant Embryogeny, 
Plant Breeding, Pomology, Landscape Gardening, Plant Propagation, Soil 
Physics, Soil Fertility, Soil Surveying and Mapping, General Entomology, Eco- 
nomic Entomology, General Geology, Physics, and three courses in Engineering. 
Other subjects included in the course are Mathematics, Veterinary, two courses 
in Horticulture, two in Farm Crops, two in Animal Husbandry, Bacteriology, 
Dairying, three courses in English, Economics, History of Political Parties, 
Journalism and Public Speaking. 

During the senior year, candidates for the degee of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry must present a thesis. This must represent some original line of 
investigation which has been approved by the department. 

The terms of instruction are so arranged as to permit the students in 
forestry to spend the three summer months in practical work. In securing 
temporary employment on national forests or with lumber concerns the stu- 
dents are able to get experience which will prove a valuable asset for future 
work and subsequent instruction and at the same time allow them to receive 
as wages sufficient money for defraying the necessary expenses incident to the 
trip. At the conclusion of the four years’ course the students have from six 
months to one year’s practical work behind them. It is the desire of the 
department to make good in the forestry work the motto of the school, “Science 


With Practice.” 
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EDITORIAL 


HE PRESIDENCY OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


“HE appointment as ambassador to Russia of the Hon. Curtis Guild 

é ) deprived the American Forestry Association of a president of distin- 

guished public service, who brought to this office enthusiasm and a 
strong belief in the cause which had developed by official contact during six 
years of service as lieutenant governor and governor of Massachusetts while 
that state was shaping a constructive forest policy. The directors of the asso- 
ciation found a satisfactory solution of the problem presented by his retire- 
ment when they elected Robert Perkins Bass, governor of New Hampshire, to 
the association’s presidency. Governor Bass is no tyro in the field of forestry, 
for he has worked at its problems on his own property, and he made an 
admirable record for public service as a member and as president of the 
New Hampshire Forestry Commission. 

Governor Bass has another year to serve as governor of New Hampshire, 
and as there are many and grave questions of state to be worked out and his 
first duty is to the state, he can hardly be expected to engage in any very 
active service for the association during that period, but there can be no 
doubt that his judgment and his personality will be an active force behind the 
policies of the governing board from this time as long as he holds the office. 





A FOREST SCHOOL FOR LANDOWNERS 


practical ideas in state work. One of the most recent is the school of 

ten days’ duration, held at the Downer state forest in August. The state 
forest service saw that there was provision at numerous institutions for the 
education of foresters of all grades, but that there was a real need of an 
opportunity for the landowner, the non-professional, to acquire some of the 
underlying principles of practical forestry in the limited time which can be 
spared by busy men. 

How little these principles are understood by most woodland owners we 
all know, and this ignorance is one of the reasons for slow progress in forestry. 
In our eastern states much depends upon the attitude of the farmers and other 
small landowners, their intelligent application of the fundamentals of forestry 
on their own holdings, and their view as citizens of forestry as a question of 
public economics. 

The making of a professional forester is a long educational process, like 
that of preparing a man for any highly specialized calling; but there are 
broad principles which every citizen should know, and simple facts important 
to every owner of woodland, which can be taught by competent teachers in a 
short period of concentrated work, with the illustrative material at hand. It 
is this, as we understand it, that the Vermont summer school aims to accom- 
plish. It strengthens its appeal to those whom it wishes to reach by including 
in its instruction the tree problems of the horticulturist. 

This is a good move for the general advancement of forestry ideas. To 
make them of full service such schools should be largely attended by the 


Cyr forest administration of Vermont is showing many examples of 
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classes for whom they are intended, and on that side it may be said that any 
owner of woodland would find it well worth while, as a purely business 
matter, to give the time necessary to attend such a course of instruction. If 
he has not made himself acquainted with the principles of forestry he can 
learn much that would have for him a direct money value. If his knowledge 
has been gained only from reading, personal instruction in the forest land 
will vitalize that knowledge and make it effective. 

It is to be hoped that the Vermont enterprise may be a success and that 
other state forest services or colleges equipped for instruction in forestry may 
adopt this excellent idea. 





EDUCATION IN FORESTY 


T IS but a few years since the American who took a serious interest in 

f the science and art of forestry had to study it abroad and on his return 

to his own country he would find general inability to appreciate, much 

less to apply to American conditions, the knowledge he had gathered from 

experienced European foresters. But during those years forestry in America 

has taken amazing strides in popular appreciation and in practical scientific 

application. The field of forestry operations in this country is wide and 

constantly widening, and there has arisen a consequent demand for trained 

men to cultivate it. A new profession has come into recognition and our 
educational system has awakened to a new demand upon it. 

There are now on file in the office of AMpRICAN Forestry the announce- 
ments of more than twenty different colleges and universities giving complete 
graduate or undergraduate courses leading to professional degrees in forestry, 
and numerous others giving some instruction in the general principles of 
forestry or in certain branches of it. In addition to this the principles of 
forestry are taught in an elementary way in several secondary schools, and 
one state has a school to fit rangers for its own forest work. 

This indicates a great advance in forestry education and an insistent 
demand for it. The young man who desires to enter forestry work can find 
ample opportunity to prepare himself. His choice of an institution will 
depend upon the educational attainments which he can offer as a basis for 
professional study, the nature and grade of the work he desires to take up, 
and convenience of locality. 

It is not safe to assume equal quality for all institutions that offer similar 
courses. Forestry education has not yet been satisfactorily standardized 
and there is a strong temptation for institutions to go beyond their depth, in 
order to meet a popular demand, and to offer a full program without sufficient 
faculty or equipment. A letter recently received by the editor from the head 
of the forestry department in a university of good standing stated frankly 
that he did not put any stress upon the professional training given by his 
department, because he did not regard it as strong enough to fit men for the 
higher grades of professional work. For that they must go to schools with 
larger faculties and fuller equipment. This may well apply to other institu- 
tions and should be borne in mind by the young man seeking a school in 
which to study forestry. 

In order that the opportunities for such study may be better known, this 
magazine began in August and continues this month the publication of a 
series of articles describing the various schools and their work. We believe 
that these articles will answer many questions that are asked with increasing 
frequency. 


























EDITORIAL 5D 


One other observation is pertinent in this connection. In forestry as in 
other new professions, the first demand is met with an inadequate supply and 
it is comparatively easy for the first comers to find places. The multiplication 
of schools and the popularity of the work for young men who love the out of 
doors is, however, making competition greater, and the time has already come 
when government or private employers will demand a high standard in the 
men they take on. The profession is not yet crowded, but it has already 
reached the point where men must seek places on the basis of thorough know!l- 
edge and real ability. To say that one is a forester is not enough. His 
credentials will be closely examined and he cannot prepare himself too well. 


THE THIRD NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS 


HE third National Conservation Congress will meet this year in Kansas 
City, September 25, 26 and 27. It will be made up as heretofore of 
delegates from cities, states, and organizations, met for the considera- 

tion of topics related to the conservation of the forests, lands, waters, minerals 
and the vital resources of the nation. The function of this congress, if admin- 
istered in a broad and liberal spirit, is an important one, deserving thoughtful 
consideration. The criticism was made of the last congress that too much of 
its time was given to politics and too little to practical conservation. We 
trust that this criticism will not be made of the third congress. The able 
and forceful president of the congress, Henry Wallace, says that there will be 
no politics in it, and he is a leader whose personal influence will be very real 
and effective. 

The thing that the country wants and expects from such a gathering is 
helpful guidance along the road to the better and more economical utilization 
of the natural wealth of the country. There is no real reason why those who 
still hold to the law of the pioneer should be allowed to occupy the time of a 
congress met for considering the most serious material problems of a country 
whose frontier has been pushed into the ocean, and whose resources have been 
found to have a limit. We want to hear from the foresters, the engineers, the 
workers in all the fields to which the conservation idea applies. Let them tell 
us what can be and is being done and how to do it; and let constitutionalists 
who study the Constitution as a bulwark and protection for the people of the 
United States, and not for any interest or section, show us the legal and 
constitutional way. 

AMERICAN Forestry suggested last year that too many of these great 
national gatherings have been mere talkfests and that in the future to be 
effective they must be organized for definite and tangible results, as was the 
first and most successful of them, the American Forest Congress of 1905. This 
view we still hold and with greater earnesiness as each year our conservation 
problems become more pressing, concrete and definite. We have confidence 
that the able men who are directing the third conservation congress take this 
view and will guide it in the right direction. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S ANNUAL FORESTRY COUNCIL 


HE annual meeting of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
forests on the second and third of August was, as it has been for some 
years past, significant of the progress of forestry in New Hampshire and 

of the spirit of harmony and co-operation which has been a chief element in 
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bringing about that progress and which the society has been so largely instru- 
mental in securing. The meeting this year was held for the third time at 
Bretton Woods. 

Tuesday afternoon, August 1, there was an excursion from the Crawford 
House to the summit of Mt. Willard to obtain the incomparable view which 
Willard affords of the Crawford Notch, which will soon become the property 
of the state of New Hampshire, a noble scenic and forest reservation of 13,000 
acres. Wednesday morning there was an excursion up Mt. Webster into 
a fine body of primeval spruce on the side of the Notch. A little later a 
meeting was held of the New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Association, an 
organization on the lines of the great western protective associations, which is 
doing valuable co-operative work in fire protection and acts in harmony with 
the state forestry commission. In the afternoon at the Crawford House there 
was a meeting of town fire wardens and the district chiefs of the state forestry 
commission to discuss the practical problems of the state, especially in the 
field of fire control. 

In the evening and on Thursday the meetings were held at the Mt. Pleasant 
House. The Wednesday evening meeting was addressed by Governor Robert P. 
Bass, by Hon. W. C. Hawley, a member of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission, by Henry S. Graves, forester of the United States; by Thomas 
Nelson Page, acting president of the American Forestry Association, and by 
W. R. Brown, president of the New Hampshire State Forestry Commission. 

The address of Mr. Hawley was of particular interest because he 
opposed as a member of the House of Representatives and of the Committee on 
Agriculture the passage of the Weeks bill, and his hearty and evidently sincere 
expression of belief in the value and success of the law were fully appreciated 
by his audience. Mr. Hawley predicted the passage of the joint resolution 
restoring to the purchase fund the $3,000,000 which has lapsed by expiration 
of the time limit; and further expressed the belief that the principle of the 
law would be made a permanent policy of the government at the expiration of 
the five years of life of the present law. 

Thursday morning at the business session the usual routine business of 
an annual meeting was transacted. The reports showed that the society was in 
excellent working condition. It has obtained through purchase by popular 
subscription a tract of 654 acres on Sunapee Mountain, which it is believed 
will make one of the most attractive mountain forest parks in New England. 
This was accomplished through the efforts of Herbert Welch, of Philadelphia, 
a summer resident of the Sunapee country, who gave a spirited talk at this 
session on the new reservation. George B. Leighton, of the forestry commis- 
sion, in an able paper proposed a plan for an extensive state forest in the 
region south of Lake Sunapee. The present oflicers of the society were 
re-elected. 

J. H. Emerton spoke on “Woodland Spiders,” illustrating with numerous 
specimens from his fine collection; and ID. M. Rogers, who has charge of the 
gypsy and brown-tail moth work in New England of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, discussed‘the invasion of New Hampshire by these pests. 

In the evening was held a most interesting meeting devoted to New 
England’s state forest problems, with addresses, illustrated with the stereop- 
ticon, by A. F. Hawes, state forester of Vermont; E. C. Hirst, state forester of 
New Hampshire, and P. W. Ayres, forester of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests. 
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INSTITUTIONS GIVING INSTRUCTION IN FORESTRY 


List by U. S. Forest Service 


POST GRADUATE 


Yale University, Forest School, New Haven, Conn.: 
Two-year post graduate course, degree of Master of Forestry. Two months’ 
summer course at Milford, Pike Co., Pa. 
University of Michigan, Forest School, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Two-year post graduate course; degree of M.S. in Forestry. A six weeks’ 
summer school, at Roscommon. 
Harvard University, Forest School, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Two-year graduate course. 
UNDERGRADUATE 
Idyllwild School of Forestry, Riverside Co., Cal.: 
Summer school of two months. 
Stanford University, Cal.: 
A course of lectures in forestry is given annually. 
Colorado School of Forestry, Colo. Springs, Colo.: 
Four-year course, leading to the degree of Forest Engineer. A summer 
course at Manitou Park, July 15-Sept 15. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Lll.: 
A course in forest ecology. 
Winona College of Agriculture, Winona Lake, Ind.: 
Farm forestry in fall term of senior year. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky.: 
Fall term, second year, of two-year farmers’ academy course. 
Harvard University, Forest School, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Four-year course in forestry in Lawrence Scientific School; degree of 
B.S. in Forestry. 
Eric Forest School, Duxbury, Mass.: 
College preparatory course in forestry. 
Mount Hermon Boys’ School, Mount Hermon, Mass.: 
Landscape gardening and forestry, one term. 
Berkshire Forest School, Mount Washington, Mass.: 
Three-year course. 
Smith’s Agricultural School and Northampton School of Technology, North- 
ampton, Mass.: 
Third year of the four-year agricultural course. 
Crookston School of Agriculture, Crookston, Minn.: 
Forestry in the third year of the three-year course. 
University of Montana, Missoula, Mont.: 
The work in forestry includes courses in botany and forestry leading to 
a degree, and short courses in forestry in January, February, and March. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Course in forestry established in New York State College of Agriculture, 
Prof. Walter Mulford, Director. 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y.: 
A course in elementary forestry. 
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University of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y.: 

Technical forestry in Junior and Senior years. Professional forester’s 

degree after one year spent in graduate study and field work. 
Biltmore Forest School, Biltmore, N. C.: 

Course covers one full vear, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Forestry, 
and, with two vears of practical forest work, the degree of Forest 
Engineer. 

(Now a traveling school having working fields during twelve months of 
each year—in Germany (winter), North Carolina (spring), Tennessee 
(summer), and Wisconsin (fall). 
State Forest School, Bottineau, N. Dak.: 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Summer School of forestry. 
Murray State School of Agriculture, Tishomingo, Okla.: 
Three hours a week, fall term, third vear of three-vear agricultural course. 
Pennsylvania State Forest Academy, Mont Alto, Pa.: 

Maintained by the Pennsylvania Department of Forestry for the training 
of young men of the state for work on the state forest reserves. Three- 
vear course. Practical work in the summer months on the Mont Alto 
Reservation and class work during the winter months. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt.: 

The new catalogue of this college shows that students may now have two 

years of continuous advanced work in forestry. 
University of Washington, School of Forestry, Seattle, Wash.: 

Four-year course in forestry, leading to degree of B. S. in Forestry. Three 
months’ winter course for forest rangers. 

Marathon County School of Agriculture and Domestic Economy, Wausau, Wis.: 
Double periods of five hours each in third term of first year and in first 
term of second year. 


IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.: 
Senior class of agricultural course—forestry three hours a week and forest 
laboratory work two hours a week. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes, Normal, Ala.: 
Forestry is taught in the senior vear of the four-vear agricultural course. 
University of Arkanses, Fayetteville, Ark.: 
Course of elementary lectures. 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal.: 
Course of ten lectures by members of the Forest Service during the summer 
session of the University. 
State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo.: 
Four-year course in forestry, leading to the degree of B. 8. 
Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn.: 
In fourth year, in last half of fall term. 
Delaware College, Newark, Del.: 
In second term of the junior year of the four-year agricultural degree 
course, and in the second year of the two-year agricultural course. 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.: 
Four-year course in forestry, leading to degree of B. S. in Forest Engi- 
neering. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho.: 
Four-year collegiate course in forestry. 
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University of Illinois, Ill.: 
Forestry given as electives in undergraduate work in horticulture. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.: 

Course in forestry, offered during the last three years of the course in 
general science. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa.: 

Course in horticulture and forestry, four-year, leading to degree of B. S. A. 
Work in horticulture and forestry is also offered in the short winter 
course. Post graduate course. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas: 

Four-year course in horticulture and forestry, leading to degree of B. S. 

Post graduate work. 
University of Maine, Orono, Me.: 

Four-year course in forestry, leading to degree of B. N., in the College of 
Agriculture. Post graduate work in forestry, leading to the degree of 
M.S. Correspondence course in forestry. 

Maryland Agricultural College, College Park, Md.: 

Five lectures in general forestry in the weekly lecture course in agricul- 
ture. Farm forestry is taught in the second year of the two-year agri- 
cultural course. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass.: 

The State Forester gives annually a course of lectures on the general prin- 
ciples of forestry. 

Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich.: 

Four-year course in forestry, leading to the degree of B. S. Also a five- 
year course open to graduates of the eighth grade. Graduate work, with 
M.S. degree. 

College of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota, St. Anthony Park, Minn.: 

Four-year course in forestry leading to the degree of B. S. A four weeks’ 
winter short course, including forestry, is also offered. Graduate work. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss.: 

Two years of farm forestry and silviculture. 

College of Agriculture, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri: 
As one of the electives in the undergraduate work in horticulture. 
Montana Agricultural College, Bozeman, Mont.: 

Four-year course in horticulture and forestry, leading to degrees of B. S. 
in Horticulture and B. 8S. in Forestry. Forestry also included in the 
three-year horticultural course in the School of Agriculture. 

University of Nebraska, College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska: 

Four-year technical group in forestry leading to B. S. degree. General 
forestry is required in the first semester, third year, and is elective in 
the fourth year of the general agricultural group; also elective in the 
four-year technical agricultural group. Instruction in forestry is also 
included in the one-year teachers’ course in agriculture for high and 
normal school teachers. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nev.: 

Elective in the four-year agricultural course. 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Durham, N. H.: 

In junior and senior years of full course in agriculture, and in both years 
of two-year course. 

North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College, West Raleigh, N. C.: 

Senior elective, first term, agricultural course. 
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State Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored Race, Greensboro, 
Bit: 

Winter term of the senior year of the four-year agricultural course, leading 
to the B. S. degree. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Agricultural College, North Dakota: 

Six-weeks course in forestry in the junior year, third term, of the four-year 
agricultural course. 

College of Agriculture and Domestic Science of the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio: 

Four-year course in forestry, leading to B. S. degree. Forestry is also 
offered in the first term of the second year of the two-year course in 
horticulture. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla.: 

Winter term of the senior year of the general science, agricultural, and 
science and literature courses. 

Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Four-year course in forestry leading to B. S. degree. Two-year elementary 
course in forestry. Six weeks’ winter course for forest rangers. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.: 
Four-year course in forestry, leading to B. S. degree. Forestry also an 
elective subject in the second year of the two-year agricultural course. 
Rhode Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Kingston, R. I.: 
Forestry required in the second term, junior vear, agricultural course. 
Clemson Agriculture College of South Carolina, Clemson College, S. C.: 

Forestry required in the junior year of the four-year agricultural course, 

and in the second year of the two-year agricultural. course. 
South Dakota Agricultural College, Brookings, S. Dak.: 

Forestry is required subject in the second semester of the senior year of 
the animal husbandry group, four-vear agriculture course; and in the 
third year of the three-year school of agriculture. The three-months 
winter course in horticulture includes the study of forest trees. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.: 

Forestry is one of the subjects in the senior year of the four-year agricul- 
tural course. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Texas: 

Elementary forestry is one of the undergraduate subjects in the senior 
year of the horticulaural group of the four-year agricultural course. 

Agricultural College of Utah, Logan, Utah: 

The U. S. Forest Service and the Utah College offer conjointly a three- 

months winter course for forest rangers. 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va.: 
In the third year of the four-year horticultural course. 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va.: 
In second year of the three-year agricultural certificate course. 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash.: 

In second semester of sophomore year of horticultural group of four-year 
agricultural course. There is also a school of forestry with a two-year 
course. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va.: 
One of the ungraduate subjects in the College of Agriculture. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.: 

One of the undergraduate subjects in the botanical group in the College 

of Letters and Science. 
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MONTHLY LIST FOR AUGUST, 1911 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the Library 
of the United States Forest Service) 


Forestry as a Whole 
Proceedings of associations 


Royal Scottish arboricultural society. 
Transactions, vol. 24, pt. 2. 160 p. Edin- 
burgh, 1911. 


Forest Aesthetics 
Street and park trees 
Webster, A. D. Town planting and the 
trees, shrubs, herbaceous and other 
plants that are best adapted for resist- 
ing smoke. 211 p. pl. London, G. Rout- 
ledge and sons, l’t’d., 1910. 


Forest Legislation 


United States—Congress—Senate. Timber 
legislation—Canada; laws enacted in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, British Colum- 
bia, Quebec, and New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, relative to spruce and other pulp 
wood cut on crown lands. 5 p. Wash., 
D. C., 1911. (62d congress—l1st session. 
Senate document 28.) 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Office 
of the solicitor. National forests or- 
ganic and administrative acts; decision 
of the Supreme court of the United 
Sates sustaining power of Congress to 
provide for creation of national forests 
and for their administration under 
rules and regulations made and pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of agricul- 
ture. 7 p. Wash., D. C., 1911. (Cir- 
cular 52.) 


Forest Botany 


Dickerson, Mary Cynthia. Trees and for- 
estry; an elementary treatment of the 
subject based on the Jesup collection 
of North American woods in the Amer- 
ican museum of natural history. 104 p. 
il. New York, American museum of 
natural history, 1910. 


Silvics 


Wallenbéck, Rudolph. Die klimatischen un- 
terschiede auf nord-und sitidlehnen in 
ihrer beziehung zum wassergehalte des 
mit altholz bestandenen und abgestock- 
ten waldbodens. 14 p. Wien, W. Frick, 
1911. 


Wallenbéck, Rudolph. Vergleichende boden- 


feuchtigkeitsbestimmungen in den 
streuversuchsflichen des grossen f6h- 
renrenwaldes bei Wr.—Neustadt. 15 p. 
Wien, W. Frick, 1911. 

Silvical characteristics of trees 

Bohmerle, Karl. Moosdecke und holzzu- 
wachs. 4 p. Wien, W. Frick, 1910. 

Studies of species 

Plummer, Fred G. Chaparral; studies in 


the dwarf forests, or elfin-wood, of 

southern California. 48 p. il., pl. map. 

Wash., D. C., 1911. (United States— 

Dept. of agriculture—Forest service. 

Bulletin 85.) 
Sterrett, W. D. Scrub pine, Pinus virgin- 

jana. 27 p. pl. Wash., D. C., 19191. ¢€U. 
S.—Dept. of agriculture—Forest serv- 
ice. Bulletin 94.) 


Silviculture 


Planting 
Baker, Hugh Potter. Die prarien in Zen- 
tralnordamerika und ihr wert fiir forst- 


kultur. 94 p. il. Miinchen, Kastner & 
Callwey, 1911. 
Margolin, Louis. Eucalyptus culture in 


Hawaii. 80 p. pl. Honolulu, 1911. 
(Hawaii—Board of agriculture & for- 


estry—Division of forestry. Bulletin 
1.) 
Forest Protection 
Insects 


Sedlaczek, Walter. 
des nonnenfalters. 26 p. 
Frick, 1911. 

Stebbing, E. P. On some important insect 
pests of the coniferae of the Himalaya 
with notes on some insects predaceous 
and parasitic upon them. 69 p. pl. 
Calcutta, India, Supt. of government 


Studien iiber den flug 
Wien, W. 


printing, 1911. (Indian forest me- 
moirs—Forest zoology series, v. 2, pt. 
4.) 

Diseases 

Jaccard, Paul. Balais de sorciéres chez 
l’épicéa et leur dissémination. 11 p. il., 


pl. Ziirich, 1911. 

Spaulding, Perley. The timber rot caused 
by Lenzites sepiaria. 46 p. il., pl. Wash., 
D. C., 1911. (United States—Dept. of 
agriculture—Bureau of plant industry. 
Bulletin 214.) 
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Fires 

Washington conservation association. For- 
est policy of the Washington conserva- 
tion association. 12 p. Seattle, Wash., 
1910. 


Forest Management 


Schlich, Wm. Manual of forestry, vol. 3: 
Forest management. 4th ed., revised. 
403 p. il., pl. London, Bradbury, Ag- 
new & co., 1911. 


Forest Economics 


Taxation and tariff 

Robinson, Chalfant. History of the reci- 
procity treaty of 1854 with Canada. 42 
p. map. Wash., D..C., 1911. (UU. s— 
62d congress—Il1st session. Senate docu- 
ment 17.) 

United States—Congress—Senate. Cana- 
dian customs tariff, 1907; reprint of the 
official customs tariff, 1907, with amend- 
ments to date. 164 p. Wash., D. C., 
1911. (62d congress—Iist session. Sen- 
ate document 15.) 

United States—Congress—Senate—Commit- 
tee on finance. Reciprocity with Can- 
ada; hearings on H. R. 4412, an act to 
promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada and for other 
purposes: lumber. 150 p. Wash., D. C., 
1911. 

Statistics 

Sackett, H. 5S. Consumption of wood pre- 
servatives and quantity of wood treated 
in the United States in 1910. 4 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1911. (U. S.—Dept. of 
agriculture—Forest service. Circular 
186.) 


Forest Administration 


India — Baluchistan — Forest department. 
Progress report of forest administra- 
tion for 1909-10. 32 p. Calcutta, 1911. 

Minnesota—Forestry commissioner. Six- 
teenth annual report for the year 1910. 
184 p. pl. maps. St. Paul, Minn., 1911. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. July field program, 1911. 38 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1911. 

United States—Dept. of Interior—Office of 
Indian affairs. Regulations and in- 
structions for officers in charge of for- 
ests on Indian reservations, approved 
June 29, 1911. 64 p. Wash., D. C., 1911. 


Forest Utilization 


Lumber industry 

United States—Forest service. Record of 
wholesale prices of lumber based on 
actual sales made F. O. B. mill for 
April, May and June, 1911. 13 p. 


Wash., D. C., 1911. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. Record of wholesale prices of 
lumber based on actual sales made 
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f. o. b. each market for April, May and 
June, 1911. List A. 22 p. Wash., D. C., 
1911. 


Wood technology 

Jaceard, Paul. Recherches expérimentales 
zur les propriétés physiques des bois. 
28 p. Ziirich, 1910. 


Auxiliary Subjects 
Agriculture 
Warren, G. F. Elements of agriculture. 4th 
ed. 484 p.il., pl. N. Y., The MacMillan 
co., 1910. 


Archeology 

Fewkes, Jesse Walter. Antiquities of the 
Mesa Verde national park; cliff palace. 
82 p. il, pl. 8° Wash. D. C., 1911. 
(Smithsonian institution—Bureau of 
American ethnology. Bulletin 51.) 

Fewkes, Jessie Walter. Preliminary report 
on a visit to the Navaho national monu- 
ment, Arizona. 35 p., il., pl., map. 
Wash., D. C., 1911. (Smithsonian in- 
stitution—Bureau of American ethnol- 
ogy. Bulletin 50.) 


Periodical Articles 

General 

Agricultural journal of the Union of South 
Africa, June, 1911—The date palm, by 
E. Pillans, p. 678-9. 

Alumni bulletin of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Aug., 1911.—Forestry and the 
farmer, by E. R. Jackson, p. 417-25. 

American city, June, 1911.—City forestry in 
Chicago, by J. H. Prost, p. 277-81. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, June 24, 1911.—Tree 
planting on links, Scotland, by W. Daw- 
son, p. 415-16. 

Science, July 21, 1911.—Blue stain on lum- 
ber, by Caroline Rumbold, p. 94-6. 
Scientific American, May 6, 1911.—An arti- 
ficial method of forcing basket willows, 

p. 273-4. 

Scientific American supplement, July §8, 
1911.—The yellow poplar; a substitute 
for red gum in basket making, p. 24-5. 

United States monthly weather review, 
April, 1911.—Forests and floods, by J. 
W. Smith, p. 516. 


Trade journals and consular reports 


American lumberman, July 15, 1911.—Mon- 
ohammus titillator probes lumber busi- 
ness, p. 48. 

American lumberman, July 22, 1911—A 
comprehensive survey of European for- 
estry, by J. B. White, p. 36-7. 

American lumberman, July 29, 1911.—New 
inspection rules for North Carolina 
pine, p. 45. 

American lumberman, Aug. 5, 1911.—A 
Minnesota playground, p. 39-41; Policy 
of the United States forest service, by 
H. S. Graves, p. 41. 

Canada lumberman, July 15, 1911.—Grading 
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and inspection; pros and cons, by J. C. 
Wood, p. 26-7. 

Canada lumberman, Aug. 1, 1911.—Uniform 
grading and inspection needed, p. 26-8; 
Wanted at once; a forest fire brigade, 
p. 29. 

Carriage monthly, Aug., 1911.—The cypress 
and its commercial uses, p. 30-1. 

Engineering news, July 6, 1911.—Creosoting 
plant of the Pennsylvania R. R. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., by G. B. Shipley, p. 
1-2. 

Hardwood record, July 25, 1911.—Service 
berry, Amelanchier canadensis, p. 27. 

Hardwood record, August 10, 1911.—Box 
elder, p. 27; Camping with the Biltmore 
forest school, by H. H. Gibson, p. 28-31. 

Lumberman’s review, July, 1911.—What is 
a fair price for spruce dimension to- 
day; some of the difficulties and ex- 
pense of New England spruce lumber- 
ing, p. 24-5. 

Mining and engineering world, July 15, 
1911.—Creosote and tar as a preserva- 
tive, by Chas. N. Forrest, p. 100. 

Pioneer western lumberman, Aug. 1, 1911.— 
Douglas fir, the timber of the future, 
by R. S. Kellogg, p. 17. 

Southern lumberman, July 22, 1911.—What 
forest fires meant to Michigan, p. 31. 

Timber trade journal, July 8, 1911—A 
wood mine in Kauri, p. 39. 

Timberman, July, 1911.—Third session of 
the Pacific logging congress, p. 20-80 M; 
Rapidity of growth of different species 
of Eucalyptus in California, by M. 
Watson, p. 80 QQ. 

United States daily consular report, Aug. 
2, 1911.—Swedish wood pulp trade, by 
S. J. Fuller, p. 510-11; Artificial wood 
for matches, p. 512. 

Wood craft, Aug., 1911.—The variety and 
range of the oak-tree, by C. Cloukey, 
p. 135-7; The basket willow supply of 
the future, by C. D. Mell, p. 150-1. 

Forest journals 

Allegemeine forst—und jagd-zeitung, June, 
1911.—Altersklassenverhaltnis und pe- 
riodische nultzungsflache, by Eberhard, 
p. 189-96; Ertragstafeln, fiir buchen- 
hochwald bei starker und freier durch- 
forstung, by Wimmenauer, p. 196-200. 

American forestry, Aug., 1911.—The forest 
ranger, by E. R. Jackson, p. 445-55; 
Forestry and the utilization of land, by 
F. Roth, p. 456-62; The strenuous life of 
the forest ranger, p. 463-4; Reforesting 
burns in California national forests, p. 
467-8; Use of telephone lines in fighting 
fires, p. 468-72; The Appalachian forest, 





p. 473; Forestry in the American trop- 
ics, by J. Gifford, p. 474-6; Forest 
schools of the United States: 1. Univer- 
sity of Montana, by J. E. Kirkwood, 
p. 479-81; A Forest service timber deal, 
p. 482-3; Seed collecting on the Kaibab, 
p. 492-4; Fire supervision on the Deer- 
lodge, p. 494-7; Seed-eating animals on 
the Tahoe. p. 497-8. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de 
Belgique, July, 1911—Les bois de 
mines a l’Exposition de Charberoi en 
1911, by E. L., p. 451-3; Imprégnation 
des bois de mines aux charbonnages de 
Mariemont, by J. Wuillot, p. 454-62; La 
bouillie bordelaise en pépiniére, by G. 
Q., p. 462-7. 

Canadian forestry journal, May-June, 1911. 
—Ontario government nursery station, 
p. 57-61; The new forest reserves act; 
forest reserves and national parks to 
be administered by Director of fores- 
try, p. 67-S; Forest fires of May and 
June, p. 75-7; Preserving mine timbers, 
p. 78-9; Forest survey of Sweden; one 
province to be “gridironed” as a test 
for suggested method, p. 79. 

Forest leaves, Aug., 1911.—Co-operative for- 
estry in Ohio, by E. Secrest, p. 52-5; 
Chestnut culture, by C. K. Sober, p. 
56-8; Some methods of reforesting 
burned-over land, by R. B. Winter, p. 
58-60; The principles of back firing and 
the equipment, by J. L. Witherow, p. 
59-62. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, June, 
1911.—Eine selbstregistrierkluppe fiir 
mehrere holzarten, by Wild, p. 305-8; 
Warum verschwinden' tannensaaten 
und tannenanfilug so oft wieder, by 
Bargmann, p. 309-17; Die fischerei und 
ihre bedeutung ftir den forstmann, by 
Will. p. 318-30. 

Indian forester, June, 1911.—Forestry 
court, Allahabad exhibition, by D. O. 
Witt, p. 295-303; General principles of 
forestry, by R. E. Marsden, p. 316-29. 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen forstvereins, 
July 15, 1911.—Statistische mitteilun- 
gen uber die ertrage deutscher waldun- 
gen im wirtschaftsjahre 1909, by A. 
Schwappach, p. 43-91. 

Quarterly journal of forestry, July, 1911.— 
The sweet chestnut as a timber tree, 
by J. R. Braid, p. 205-20; Planting dis- 
tance, by R. L. Robinson, p. 226-31. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir forstwesen, 
June, 1911.—Aus der praxis zur ermit- 
telung des waldbodenwertes, by T. Fel- 
ber, p. 165-73. 














EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Course in Agricultural Education 


The State Board of Education has au- 
thorized a new course at the Iowa State 
College—a course in Agricultural Educa- 
tion. Its purpose is to train teachers for 
agricultural and domestic science work in 
secondary schools. There is a wide and 
rapidly increasing sentiment in favor of 
industrial training in the public schools. 
The demand is far in excess of the supply 
of teachers. Public school work has not 
heretofore appealed to the graduates of the 
agricultural colleges. Recently the demand 
has become so great that the schools are 
paying from $1,000 to $1,500 for graduates, 
with assurance of a rapid advance as merit- 
ed. Other states are paying much larger 
salaries than Iowa. Out of 855 students 
enrolled in the Division of Agriculture at 
Ames during the past year, comparatively 
few are looking forward to a teaching pro- 
fession. Of the 78 students graduating 
from the Division of Agriculture this year 
not over 10 per cent will become teachers. 
The establishment of this course is in 
recognition of the demand upon agricultu- 
ral colleges for teachers specially trained 
for the secondary schools. It is recognized 
that the progress of this work will be meas- 
ured by the qualifications of the teachers 
having it in charge. It will probably be 
many years before the supply of such teach- 
ers is equal to the demand. 

Prof. A. V. Storm, who has been elected 
to head the new department, has had an 
extensive experience in public school work, 
and his service in the extension department 
of the college during the past four years 
has supplemented his school experience in 
a way that will strengthen him for this 
work. 


University of Nebraska 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Nebraska two 
changes were made in the faculty of the 
Forestry Department. The vacancy made 
by the death of Professor Frank J. Phillips 
was filled by the promotion of O. L. Spons- 
ler from Adjunct Professor, and W. J. Dup- 
pert was appointed Adjunct Professor. Mr. 
Duppert received both his Bachelor’s and 
his Master’s degrees in Forestry from the 
University of Michigan. His experience 
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along forestry lines extends over several 
years in New York, Ohio, and as Forest 
Assistant on the Coconino National Forest, 
Arizona. 





Chair of Forestry 


University of Missouri Will Put in Regular 
Course in Forestry Under Prof. Ferguson 


St. Louis., Mo., July 3.—For the first 
time in the history of the University of 
Missouri, at Columbia, Mo., there will be 
given, this fall, regular courses in forestry, 
the position of professor of forestry having 
now been created in connection with the 
College of Agriculture. 

The new department of the university’s 
work will be in charge of Prof. J. A. Fer- 
guson, of State College, Pennsylvania, who 
has been appointed professor of forestry at 
the university. Prof. Ferguson is a grad- 
uate of the Yale Forestry School and has 
for nearly two years been the head of the 
department of forestry at the State College 
of Pennsylvania. He will begin his work 
at Missouri University in September. 

Fifty thousand acres of forest lands in 
the southern part of Missouri are owned by 
the College of Agriculture of the State Uni- 
versity, and it is planned to utilize these 
lands for the instruction of the students in 
practical forestry. 





List of Schools 


In the December number of AMERICAN 
ForESTRY we published, for the information 
of those interested, a list of universities, 
colleges and institutions where forestr; 
may be studied, giving a statement of the 
nature and scope of the work done in each 
ease. Necessarily these were very brief, 
and since then we have been arranging a 
series of articles dealing more fully with 
the details of the courses in the various 
institutions. The first of these articles ap- 
peared in the August number. In this 
issue—the educational number—we are 
publishing four more of them, and hope to 
continue with one or more in each succes- 
sive number. 





Fifteen New Men for Missouri College Staff 


With an increase of 227 per cent in the 
total enrollment of students at the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, it has been found 
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necessary to enlarge the teaching force of 
the institution. Fifteen new men have 
been added to the college and experiment 
station staff during the summer. This 
means that every department in the college 
will have at least one more member than 
it has had heretofore. The new men ap- 
pointed are: 

J. A. Ferguson, Professor of Forestry, be- 
ginning September 1, 1911. 

A. J. Meyer, Assistant to the Dean and 
Superintendent of Short Courses in Agri- 
culture, beginning July 1, 1911. 

H. L. Kempster, Assistant Professor of 
Poultry Husbandry, beginning September 1, 
1922; 

P. L. Gainey, Instructor in Botany, be- 
ginning September 1, 1911. 

W. E. J. Edwards, Assistant in Animal 
Husbandry, beginning September 1, 1911. 

E. G. Woodward, Assistant in Dairy Hus- 
bandry, beginning September 1, 1911. 

E. E. Vanatta, Assistant in Agricultural 
Chemistry beginning July 1, 1911. 

H. G. Lewis, Assistant in Soil Survey, 
beginning June 1, 1911. 

C. A. LeClair, Assistant in Agronomy, be- 
ginning September 1, 1911. 

W. W. Wobus, Assistant in Dairy Hus- 
bandry, beginning July 1, 1911. 

Walter E. Camp, Research Assistant in 
Veterinary Science, beginning June 1, 1911. 

J. E. Dunn, Assistant in Soil Survey, be- 
ginning June 1, 1911. 

E. C. Hall, Assistant in Soil Survey, be- 
ginning June 1, 1911. 


D. M. Nelson, Assistant in Agricultural 
Chemistry, beginning August 1, 1911. 

P. M. Brandt, Assistant in Dairy Hus- 
bandry, beginning September 1, 1911. 


The New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


Announcement Regarding the Work in For- 
estry for the Year 1911-1912 


The following lines of work will be con- 
ducted by the forestry department during 
the year 1911-1912: 

(1) Help for the farmers and other for- 
est owners of the state in the care of their 
woodlands. This will include instruction 
in farm forestry and in general silvicul- 
ture at the university; extension work to 
reach the people of the state; and field 
studies of woodlot conditions and needs. 

(2) Experimental work relating to the 
woodlot and general forest problems of the 
state. 

The courses in forestry to be given the 
present year (silviculture, farm forestry) 
are not planned for students intending to 
make forestry a profession, and do not lead 
to a forestry degree. 

The faculty of the department consists 
of a professor and an assistant professor. 

Details regarding the courses in forestry 
may be obtained from the announcement of 
the New York State College of Agriculture. 

Ithaca, New York, August 14, 1911. 

















STATE FOREST WORK 


Forest Fire Legislation in New Jersey 


The most significant contribution of the Sixth Annual Report of the Forest Park 
Reservation Commission of New Jersey is its description of the workings of the law 
of 1909 for the control of forest fires. The accompanying maps show the state forest 
reserves and the forest fire service of New Jersey by townships: 





FOREST FIRE SERVICE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
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As means to control or lessen the number of forest fires, the “Act for the Protection 
of Woodlands,” Chapter 74, Laws of 1909, has proved of great value. The fire service 
is to be credited with a considerable part of this improvement for the firewardens are 
especially active along the railroads, yet it may safely be said that the making of fire 
lines as required by Chapter 74, Laws of 1909, has altogether changed the situation. 
True these lines now cover only one-fifth of the exposure in the State, but, with the 
co-operation of the management of the various roads, the first year’s cutting was done 
at the most exposed points. The effect has been immediate and positive and proves 
the value of the Act as a means of reducing the danger to the forests from railroad 
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NATIONAL FOREST WORK 


Aeroplanes to Protect Forests 

Maj. Frank A. Fenn, supervisor of the 
Selway forest, embracing 1,600,000 acres 
formerly part of the Nez Perce reserve in 
north central Idaho, predicts that the time 
is not far distant when aeroplanes and 
wireless telegraphy will be important fac- 
tors in protecting timbered land in the Pa- 
cific slope country. He thinks a man in a 
flying machine could do more accurate and 
extensive survey work in the mountains in 
a few hours than is usually accomplished 
by a force of twenty rangers in a week 
when forest fires are raging, and with wire- 
less stations installed on peaks in the chief 
danger points it would be a comparatively 
easy task to assemble men and apparatus 
to check and extinguish the flames and 
prevent spreading. Major Fenn, who is 
stationed at Kooskia, has completed prepa- 
ration to handle fire outbreaks and has 
forty men patroling the reserve, in addi- 
tion to which are twenty men stringing 
telephone lines and building trails and 
wagon roads. Charles Fisher, with head- 
quarters at Orofino, has charge of the Clear- 
water reserve, also formerly part of the 
Nez Perce forest. One hundred and twenty 
miles of telephone lines are in operation 
through the mountains from Kooskia to 
Powell station on the Licksaw via the Sel- 
way and Graves creek, and it is planned 
to extend the line this year through the 
Lolo pass to Lolo Hot Springs, Montana, 60 
miles from Powell station. 


First Purchase for Appalachian Forest 

Nashville lumbermen are first to score 
in selling land to the government for the 
establishment of the Appalachian National 
Forest. Our issue of last week contained 
a brief notice of the approval by the com- 
mission of the purchase of a tract of some 
32,000 acres in Fannin, Union, Gilmer and 
Lumpkin counties, lying along the head- 
waters of the Toccoa River, an important 
tributary of the Tennessee. 

The tract embraces the entire holding in 
that neighborhood of Messrs. Andrew and 
N. H. Gennett, both natives of Nashville, 
who started in the lumber business here, 
and later removed to Fort Madison, S. C., 
where they successfully operated a big band 
mill for several years. Selling this plant 
with its important timber holdings to a 
prominent Baltimore operator, the Messrs. 
Gennett invested heavily in timberlands in 
both the Carolinas and in north Georgia. 


They have sold some very large tracts 
recently to be operated by lumbermen. 

Having a thorough personal knowledge 
of the entire Southern Appalachian field, 
and having made a study of what the For- 
est Service at Washington is attempting to 
do in the establishment of a national forest 
in the Appalachian region, the Messrs. Gen- 
nett were in position to go before the com- 
mission with a definite and specific offer of 
a large area admirably located and upon 
which a thorough cruise of the timber had 
been made. 

It is announced that the trade will be 
consummated as soon as titles to the prop- 
erty can be approved by the government. 
The deal involves $207,821, the government 
commission having reported the value of 
the forest products on the tract to be 
$152,911.10, and the value of the land 
$54,909.75. It appears that the tract is 
pretty good hardwood timber, cutting some- 
thing like 3,500 feet to the acre. The fol- 
lowing is the government cruise of the 
timber, in addition to which there are 2,585 
cords of hemlock bark and 7,671 cords of 
chestnut bark: 








WHite: Qs oc kiescceiervsdseanees 
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Chestnut Oak 

CUMSRMES wi ccacu sexes waad xes 

PRUNES ccsccddcsousarStuwar nde 

IOMMOGY ccccceaccenwewcawaws ea 3,620,232 

NMG RRO so iccea oe sies cru aienes 833,228 

RMGCNINES ce ccadideacaceetawecera wes 632,104 

TRUNNION date a ate' wa ar tara 4,453,460 
ROOM: “ure divine acichqatele aa sree saceters 98,349,636 
In commenting upon the value of this 


tract, the report of the Forest Service to 
the commission empowered to buy says: 
“The only thing lacking at the present 
time to render this tract highly desirable 
from a lumber operator’s standpoint is 
railroad transportation. There has for 
years been talk of a railroad between 
Mineral Bluff and Gainesville, Ga., a dis- 
tance of 52 miles in an air line. This 
route has already been surveyed running 
up Rock Creek, in the southern division of 
the Gennett tract, and crossing the main 
summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains at 
High Tower Gap. This road, if constructed, 
would tap the largest section of Georgia 
which is now without railroad transporta- 
tion. All of this tract would be lumbered 
economically after the construction of such 
a railroad. On account of the great natural 
resources of this region, the construction of 
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a railroad will inevitably come about in 
the course of time. At the present time the 
prospects of construction are indefinite. 
This fact is chiefly responsible for the com- 
paratively low value of these lands.” 

This raises the question as to what will 
be the effect generally upon railroad exten- 
sion in the Southern Appalachian of the 
establishment of this national forest. In 
a very few years, beyond a doubt, all the 
timber in that region as good as the Gen- 
nett tract would pass into the hands of 
operating lumbermen, and as an incident to 
these operations a considerable railroad 
development would occur. A number of 
spurs and extensions would be built by lines 
penetrating that region, and in addition 
many logging roads would be constructed 
which ultimately would develop into com- 
mon carriers. How much this railroad de- 


velopment will be retarded by the passing 
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of a big area of the timber into the hands 
of the government remains to be seen. It 
is not the purpose of the government, as we 
understand it, where it acquires land hav- 
ing timber good enough for sawmill opera- 
tions, to withhold the timber from manu- 
facture, but to offer the utmost encourage- 
ment to lumbermen to come in and buy and 
cut it under such regulations as will per- 
petrate a regrowth, while protecting the 
area from destructive erosion. 

The editor of The Southern Lumberman 
is familiar with much of the tract embraced 
in the present purchase. It is in a region 
where, when the timber has been cut off, 
the erosion is frightful, and is in the heart 
of a section where, if this erosion can be 
prevented throughout a wide territory, the 
effect on a number of important southern 
streams will be very great.—The Southern 
Lumberman, 1, July, 1911. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Uncle Sem Owns Much Timber but Has Only 
One Saw Mill 


Wausau, Wis.. June 27.—According to 
official reports, Uncle Sam owns some six 
hundred billion feet of standing timber scat- 
tered over a wide territory in the United 
States. However, at only one place has he 
attempted to convert stumpage into lumber 
on a commercial seale. This is at Neopit, 
Wis., where a government-built and oper- 
ated sawmill is cutting lumber from the 
timber on the Menominee Indian Reserva- 
tion, on the theory that more profit can 
thus be made for the Indians than by sell- 
ing stumpage for some one else to manu- 
facture. It is an up-to-date, modern plant, 
with two band and a resaw, besides shingle 
and lath mills. It was built three years ago 
under the direction of E. A. Braniff, of the 
United States Forest Service, and the entire 
plant represents an investment of more 
than $300,000. The mill is turning out 
250,000 feet of lumber every twenty-four 
hours, and it is expected that the annual 
cut from now on will be 40,000,000 feet. 
With 2,000,000,000 feet of standing timber 
on the reservation to draw upon, the plant 
has a long future before it, regardless of 
any second crop of timber which may be 
obtained through scientific management of 
the cut-over land. It is estimated that 
approximately 40 per cent of the stand is 
hemlock and the remainder exceptionally 
good white pine and hardwoods. The cut 
this year is chiefly white pine, and some 
very high class timber is being manufac- 
tured, as will be seen by the illustrations. 
One contract calls for 1,000,000 feet of 
waney-edged pine to be shipped to England, 
for which $50 per thousand is paid at the 
mill. 

In addition to being the only government 


sawmill in the United States, this plant has 
the unique distinction of having a woman 
for its sales manager—Miss E. S. Gallet— 
and she is generally acknowledged to be 
well fitted for the task. Uncle Sam has ex- 
perienced various kinds of trouble with his 
sawmill, including some unpleasant noto- 
riety during the Ballinger-Pinchot inves- 
tigation, but he takes no chances with slow 
collections, and in this respect is decidedly 
ahead of the ordinary lumber manufac- 
turer. The lumber at Neopit is advertised 
and sold to the highest responsible bidder, 
and it is paid for in cash without dis- 
count when loaded on the cars ready for 
shipment. An exact and complete cost- 
keeping system installed by the general 
superintendent and Indian agent, A. S. 
Nicholson, indicates that the operation is 
making a small margin of profit above pres- 
ent stumpage prices, after allowing for 
depreciation, interest on the investment. 
and overhead charges of every kind. 

The Menominee Indians number some 
1,100, and on an average about 200 of the 
men are employed in the woods, on the 
river, and around the mill. The Indians 
are exceptionally good river men, but will 
not have so much opportunity for work of 
this character as was anticipated. The 
original plan was to drive all timber to the 
mill, but this has been abandoned, and the 
logs will hereafter be brought in by rail- 
road. Seven miles of logging road is now 
built, ané the system will be gradually 
extended to reach all the timber on the 
reservation. After cutting, part of the 
reservation will be cleared and allotted to 
the Indians for farms, while the remainder 
will be held for another crop of timber, 
the cutting on this section now being re- 
stricted to timber marked according to for- 
estry methods. 
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YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The course of study in the YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are ad- 
mitted as candidates for the degree of Master of 


Forestry. 


The Summer Term is conducted at 
MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PENNA. 


FOR whe dcape INFORMATION ADDRESS 


JAMES W. TOUMEY, tessa Director 


New Haven 


Connecticut 























GET THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA 








Don't read at random. Read a definite 
course, Train your attention upon a group 
- of related topics. Learn about “Democratic 

England” this year. A reading set of Maga- 
zine-teacher and four books: complete in it- 
| self. Four such courses of the Chautauqua 

cycle, read in spare minutes, will give the 
college outleok, renew the early vision of 
liberal culture, bring that comprehensive un- 
derstanding of world movements which makes 
- for personal efficiency. Course neither difii- 


} cult nor expensive. Begin NOW. 
af For particulars address Box 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, New York, 





: Learn About England 











BILTMORE 
FOREST SCHOOL 


Biltmore, N. C. 


Theoretical and practical instrué- 
tion in all branches of applied for- 
estry. 

The course. comprises cighteen 
months; . viz: twelve consecutive 
months of lectures and field werk and 
six mionthe ef practical preaticeahip, 

Working fields in the Souther 
Appalachians, in the Lake States 
and in central Germany. 


Catalogue upon Application 


Dr. C, A. SCHENCK, Director | 
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JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL 


WOU 


Interested in SOUTHERN 
or PACIFIC COAST Timber? 


We furnish detailed reports as to the QUALITY of the timber, average lengths and 
number of trees on each 40-acre subdivision. 

We submit reports covering details as to logging conditions, cost and most feasible 
methods of logging each 40-acre or sectional subdivision of each tract. 

We also furnish a TOPOGRAPHICAL map of all tracts located in mountainous districte, 
shewing every elevation of 100 feet throughout the tract with OUR. OWN engineer's report 
showing lecations of most feasible routes and grades for logging roads, 

We can furnish sufficient data regarding ANY tract of timber which we have examined 
te convince you whether the tract is just what you want or not. Personal inspection of any 
tract we may offer you will be found just as represented. 4 

We are in a position to offer some exceedingly attractive TIMBER properties in the 
SOUTH, in BRITISH COLUMBIA, and on the PACIFIC COAST Also a few going mill operations 
with ample timber supplies in the South. 








We furnish detailed reporte of amount of STUMPAGE on cach 2 1-2- 5- or 10-acre Ke 


subdivision of each forty. 
Timber. 


for gale. 
We can convince you that our estimates are reliable. 


_ JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


1211 Whitney Central Bldg, 1104 Spalding Bldg. 


New Orleans Portland, Ore. 
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We empley expert PACIFIC COAST CRUISERS to check all estimates made on Western 


We offer HIGH-CLASS Timber Properties only, which have been placed in our hands __ 








